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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Are We “Entangled”? 


AS the United States entered a 

European entanglement? The 
Senate irreconcilables fear so. Senator 
Hiram Johnson, in a resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate, has asked for the 
text of the agreement signed last week 
at the Conference of Finance Ministers 
by our official representatives, Ambas- 
sadors Kellogg and Herrick and Colonel 
Logan. The United States won its 
point that it should share in German 
reparations under the Dawes plan. Now 
the question asked is, did it in return 
agree to assume responsibility for the 
collection of reparations? 

M. Clémentel, French Finance Min- 
ister, evidently so understands. He told 
the French Deputies that the United 
States is now a partner in making Berlin 
pay. “As Premier Theunis, of Belgium, 
said to me, ‘We would have paid even 
dearer to get American participation.’ ” 
Theunis made a similar statement be- 
fore the Belgian Chamber. ‘‘We see 
with joy our great ally and associated 
power . . . take her place at the table 
of the Allies again. It gives an addi- 
tional guarantee for the execution of the 
Dawes plan.”” Both at home and abroad 
press reports and comments on what has 
happened differ widely. A New York 
Times correspondent reported that at 
the last minute Ambassador Kellogg 
tried to insert a clause of reservation, 
but was refused by Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium unitedly. Ambassador 
Kellogg declined to comment on the 
story. While their news columns re- 
port Clémentel and Theunis, Washing- 
ton correspondents of Republican papers 
are saying that no change in policy has 
taken place, while other papers claim a 
decided change from aloofness and urge 
that it should be carried farther and 
made explicit: if we share the money, 
we should share the obligations. 

As for the financial arrangement, it 
amounts to this: We had the Wads- 
worth agreement, negotiated two years 
4g0, for the payment of costs of the 
Amy of Occupation. That has been 
Scrapped and in its place we get a new 


agreement covering in theory both the 
army costs and war damages. As 
analyzed in the New York World, we 
will actually receive, if the Dawes plan 
works, $174,065,000 for the Army of 
Occupation, and—with the same “if” — 
$189,956,000 for war damages—a total 
of $364,021,000. The original claims 
were $590,000,000. By the terms of 
arrangement for interest and time, we 
have then really reduced the foreign 
debt. 

Discussion of the agreement promises 
to be front-page excitement for the next 
fortnight, as the Cabinet changes, re- 
ported by Mrs. Stokes, were for the one 
just past. 


Calls for World Court Discussion 


RESSURE is being brought to bear 

to get the World Court proposal dis- 
cussed during the present session of Con- 
gress. Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
is urging it, not as a convinced adherent 
but because he is hearing by letter and 
telegram of widespread resentment that 
the proposal is held back. Sixty-two 
leading citizens of Pennsylvania of dif- 
ferent parties have signed a letter to 
Senator Pepper, who is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, urging 
him to press for action on the Coolidge- 
Harding-Hughes plan (see page 14) for 
sharing in the World Court. They 
think that even the pressure of appro- 
priation bills should not be allowed to 
prevent immediate action. 


Herriot—Shaky but Surviving 


T the moment the Herriot régime 

is in hot water over the offensive 
against Vicente Blasco Ibanez. This 
was undertaken under an old French 
law which made it possible to prosecute 
the Spanish author for his recent attack 
on the King of Spain. But the entire 
French Socialist Party of 105 members 
is pledged to vote for the repeal of the 
law, and if the Government should op- 
pose the repeal, making it a question of 
confidence, it would almost certainly 
fall. Probably M. Herriot will find a 


way out. 


He has insisted on going back to his 
work, in spite of continued illness and 
the doctors’ warnings. His health, 
broken under the strain of Chamber de- 
bate, adds to the precariousness of his 
position. Yet no one else who has been 
mentioned as a possible successor—Pain- 
levé, Briand—would seem likely to be 
more secure. Herriot has just won ap- 
proval by refusing to countenance in- 
flation of French currency, “however 
hard the consequences”; and a French- 
German tariff war appears to have been 
averted. The Communist scare, which 
meant black headlines a few weeks ago, 
has died down. The success of its for- 
eign policy, the confidence of Great 
Britain, are the Government’s strongest 
assets at present. 


Mussolini 

OW weak, how strong is Musso- 
lini? Reading foreign despatches 

is likely to make one dizzy with contra- 
dictory impressions. Partisan defenders 
—for instance, our retiring Ambassador 
from Italy, Prince Caetani—give the 
opposition to Mussolini a very unfavor- 
able interpretation and say his harsh 
measures with the opposition press were 
justified by their unscrupulous tactics of 
misrepresentation. Some correspondents 
see in the situation signs of Mussolini’s 


failing strength and hold that in quelling . 


the Communists he finished his task and 
is now confronting a moderate, liberal 
opposition which is a different thing al- 
together, and is bent on the restoration 
of constitutional government. Reports 
agree pretty well on the extent of the 
repression that followed Mussolini’s re- 
cent announcement that within forty- 
eight hours he would clean things up. 
One report says that 95 political head- 
quarters were closed, 25 anti-Nationalist 
organizations suppressed, 120 local 
branches of Garibaldi’s ‘Free Italy”  dis- 
solved, 111 political arrests made, 655 
houses and offices suppressed. This, 
aside from the suppression of opposition 
newspapers. Some suspended publica- 
tion; others appeared with no editorial 
comment and only authorized news. All 
the non-Fascist members of the Cabinet 
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resigned and their places were filled by 
Fascists. 

Meantime Mussolini went beyond 
bounds with the King. He decided on 
the dissolution of Parliament as soon as 
his electoral reform bill should be passed, 
with an election to follow perhaps in 
April. But in this he was trespassing 
on the King’s prerogatives, and the 
Premier seems to have backed down into 
vagueness about the date of the election, 
intimating that 1926 would be a good 
time. His electoral bill has passed the 
Chamber, but with an interesting con- 
cession. His idea was that, in addition 
to a vote for each citizen, certain classes 
should have supplementary votes—pro- 
fessors, teachers, clergy, holders of cer- 
tain diplomas or decorations, certain re- 
tired army and navy officers, owners and 
editors of papers, heads of families of at 
least five sons (sons/), etc. But owing 
to objections by Fascist deputies repre- 
senting workingmen’s constituencies, 
whose voting power would have been re- 
duced, Mussolini abandoned the plural 
voting provision. 

During the fortnight the Chamber 
sessions have been stormy, and on one 
occasion the opposition leader, Giolitti, 
was handled roughly, in spite of his 
age. 


Child Labor Roll Call 
N January 8 the California legis- 
lature ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment. The vote was 36 to 3 in 
the Senate and 69 to 9 in the Assembly. 
South Carolina’s legislature rejected 
the Amendment — both Senate and 
House voting unanimously against it. 
The roll call now reads: 
Ratified: Arkansas and California. 
Rejected: Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, South Carolina. Negative ad- 
visory referendum vote in Massachu- 
setts, legislature has not yet acted. 
Thirty-four more states are needed to 
ratify! 


The Farmer’s Needs 
EGISLATION to aid the farmer 


is being urged on the present ses- 
sion of Congress, though there is an ab- 
sence of real plans for aid. Since the 
improvement in the wheat price last 
summer there has been a tendency to 
think the farmer’s affairs have greatly 
improved, and there seems even to be 
propaganda to prove he is rolling in pros- 
perity. He isn’t. Letters from farm 
women in the Middle West that come 
in to the CITIZEN office are a bit of the 
evidence to the contrary. Senator 
Borah, who is particularly concerned 
that there shall be legislative aid, has 
suggested that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce tell the President how 
many farms were abandoned in 1924; 
the number now being foreclosed ; what 
amount of interest is unpaid upon Amer- 
ican farms today, etc. He wants the 


President also to see the long lists of tax 
sales in country papers. 

On the other hand, the vice-president 
of the National Council of the Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing Associations said 
flatly, not long ago, that governmental 
paternalism to the farmer would be re- 
sented. Self-help through cooperative 
farming was his solution. 


The Wilson Biography 
.* STANNARD BAKER is to 

undertake the task of writing the 
authorized biography of Woodrow Wil- 
son, and compiling the papers which will 
cast light on the origin and course ot 
the war, and on the peace conterence. 
A letter to Mr. Baker, written by Mr. 
Wilson a few days before his death, 
virtually promised him the papers, and 
Mrs. Wilson has completed the arrange- 
ments. 


The Luther Cabinet 
ERMANY at last has a new gov- 


“ernment. Hans Luther is the man 
who finally, after others had failed, suc- 
ceeded in forming a Ministry. Chan- 
cellor Luther will present his Cabinet 
to the Reichstag before the date of this 
magazine. It has already ordered a re- 
turn to the three-shift system in the 
German coke and blast furnaces; thus 
reducing the working day from twelve 
to eight hours. This is considered a 
concession to the Socialists. The new 
Cabinet is said to have more Conserva- 
tives than any other since the Republic 
was founded. The Nationalist Party 
has three important places, and controls 
others indirectly. 


Postal Pay Veto Upheld 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S veto 


of a bill to increase the pay of postal 
employees was upheld by the Senate. It 
will be remembered that the bill passed 
both Houses last spring, and was vetoed 
on the principal ground that no pro- 
vision was made in it for raising the 
needed $68,000,000 a year. The original 
vote in the Senate was 73 to 3; the vote 
on the veto, when the veto message was 
brought up week before last, was 29 
against the veto, 55 for—a margin of 
one vote for the veto, since a two-thirds 
majority was required. The line-up was 
quite different from that of last spring. 
A number of senators who had voted 








Lillian P. Bain, our cover artist, is in- 
terested in oils, etchings and aqua tints. 
She studied under Frank Vincent Du 
Mond—later assisting him in teaching— 
and Joseph Pennell. Connecticut, Maine, 
Westchester County, New York, and her 
native State of Oregon have all been 
caught in her sketches. Of course she 
has exhibited, and the National Academy 
of Design, Newport Art Association, Inter- 
national Society of Etchers, Ainslie Gal- 
leries and National Arts Club are familiar 
with her work. Incidenta!!y, Miss Bain is 
y, state sena- 


a niece of Mrs. W. S. Kir 


tor in Oregon. 
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for the postal pay bill voted to sustain 
the veto out of deference to the Pregj- 
dent. 

There has been no action on the new 
postal bill, which combines raises in rates 
with salary increases. 


A New Russian Policy 

EWSPAPER _ dispatches from 
He Moscow recently reported a gain 
in power for the Russian peasants. As 
the result of a conference between 
Soviet officials and representatives of the 
peasants, it was agreed that the peasants 
should hereafter choose their own candi- 
dates for village offices instead of hay- 
ing to accept a Communist ticket 
handed down from Moscow. Another 
provision of interest was the decision that 
elections should be null and void when- 
ever less than thirty per cent of the pop- 
ulation voted! Just how this apparent 
concession to the peasantry will work 
out in practice remains to be seen. It 
is to be remembered that these people 
comprise about ninety per cent of the 
Russian people and that they have not 
been the most ardent devotees of the 
Soviets. ‘“Turn the face to the village,” 
is a new Soviet motto. 


In Kansas 
ONATHAN M. DAVIS, recently 
Governor of Kansas, was arrested, 
with his son, at the moment of going 
out of office. The charge was collusion 
with his son in accepting bribes for se- 
curing pardons. The young man had 
been trapped in such a transaction in 
the case of a paroled bank wrecker. 
Davis protested his innocence in a public 
speech. The Kansas situation seems to 
be highly charged with political explo- 
sives. One of the first acts of the in- 
coming governor was to restore to office 
the president of the State University, 

whom Davis had removed. 


Very Briefly 


N presenting to the Senate the Naval 

Appropriation bill, carrying $289, 
000,000, the Appropriations Committee 
turned in a report saying that “the 
country need not be alarmed” by re- 
ports that the American Navy had fallen 
below the 5-5-3 ratio. 

On January 10 there were demonstra- 
tions of mourning in Germany over the 
Allied refusal to keep the treaty promise 
to leave Cologne. 

Federal Judge Winslow deferred sen- 
tence on four Post Office clerks charged 
with stealing from a local station, and 
promised them help in getting jobs. He 
did this because, as he said, he would 
not be responsible for turning them over 
to the criminal class and because their 
pay is “scandalous.” The men were 
supporting large families on from $1,800 
to $2,000. 

A French Ambassador to Soviet Rus- 
sia—Jean Herbette—is now established 
in Moscow. January 19, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


January 14, 1925. 

T seems, at this moment, 

as if the good old days of 

Hughes and Stone were 

too good to be appreciated. 

The resignations and new 

appointments this week 

have been a shock. It is easy to see now 

what is meant by political weather. A 

period of calm is taken for granted in 

the manner of accepting the sunshine. 

But when something happens, such as 

the changes that have taken place in the 

Cabinet, Supreme Court and diplomatic 

roster, the atmosphere is as unsettled 

as in a squall and many small boats 

are in the way of capsizing. Assistants 

and Special Assistants have been won- 

dering what all this will mean to them, 

for major changes inevitably are felt all 

along the line and no amount of assur- 

ance as to continued policies ever indi- 

cates that things will be just as they 
were. 


Art Auctions 


The capital was going along merrily 
before the announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Hughes, with heights 
of interest centered in such things as the 
sale of the effects of the late Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee, snow removal, and 
why so many men wore tucked shirts 
with dinner coats. The Brandegee sale 
is worth a moment in passing. The 
late Senator from Connecticut, who 
in his official and professional as- 
pects seemed the embodiment of mate- 
rialism and hardened scholarship, had 
surrounded himself with an extraor- 
dinary number of paintings, etchings, 
fine books, and other effects that make 
up the household of an esthetic bachelor. 
The same shock still exists over the sale 
ot personal trophies that affected the 
stragglers into the Old Curiosity Shop, 
and because of personal association Con- 
gressmen and Senators sat through the 
auctioneering of Mr. Brandegee’s books 
and paintings. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution purchased the por- 


trait of Washington by Peale and two 
Rembrandt etchings were much sought 
after. Washington, however, is far dif- 
ferent from New York in the matter of 
the prices at sales of personal effects, so 
great is the turnover here because mem- 
bers of the congressional and diplomatic 
groups as well as the Army and Navy 
sell out and move on. 

The climax of the struggle of the 
capital to rid itself of the ice and snow 
was the statement of officials a few days 
ago that Washington was ready when a 
light flurry began to put ten snowplows 
into commission, if the snow stuck. How- 
ever, the report said, the best judgment 
of the weather forecasters was that the 
snow would not stick. Therefore, the 
heavy artillery would not be necessary. 
Unfortunately, the snow stuck, the wind 
blew and rain froze, but the ten plows 
were not called out. New York is near 
enough to be cited by the villagers here 
as the example of all that is wise and 
good in the matter of proper snow 
removal. 

The resignation of Mr. Hughes after 
twenty years of public service was as 
great a surprise to the capital as it 
was outside. It had been known in 
White House circles, for provision 
had been made for the emergency, but 
the rank and file were entirely unpre- 
pared. Newspaper correspondents sev- 
eral months ago, in speculating on the 
possible changes that Mr. Coolidge’s 
election might bring about, half-heart- 
edly alluded to the fact that Secretary 
Hughes might desire to return to private 
law practice, but evidences were not 
sufficient to make such a prediction carry 
any conviction, and the matter was passed 
over in the press. Although every attempt 
has been made to put the resignation 
of Mr. Hughes entirely on a peace basis, 
leisurely analyses have led many to think 
that overwork and unselfish neglect of 
his own private affairs were coupled 
with disaffection for present relations 
between the State Department and the 
Senate. Functions of the State Depart- 


ment become almost insurmountable 
difficulties with any decided opposition 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Upper House, upon which the 
State Department is dependent for rati- 
fication of much that it accomplishes. 
With the elevation of Senator Borah to 
the chairmanship of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, after the death of 
Senator Lodge, there was considerable 
apprehension of discord between Mr. 
Hughes and Senator Borah, not because 
of personal animosities, although they 
were not entirely absent, but because of 
the opposite convictions vehemently held 
by each incumbent. Senator Borah, as 
is well known, never has let up in his 
advocacy of recognition of the Russian 
Soviet Republic, while Secretary Hughes 
and President Coolidge have stood firm 
in the Republican policy of no recogni- 
tion preceding assurance of responsibility 
of Russian obligations. 


The New Secretary of State 


With the appointment of Ambassador 
Kellogg as Secretary of State, President 
Coolidge will have a man who will be 
much more of a figurehead and less a 
secretary. The question, therefore, 
immediately arises whether or not Presi- 
dent Coolidge does not desire to be rep- 
resented by Mr. Kellogg rather than to 
add him to his list of Cabinet officers 
who more or less take things into their 
own hands. Such was the incumbency 
of Secretary Lansing under Woodrow 
Wilson. Secretary Lansing represented 
the very thoughts of his superior. When 
he deviated from such a reflection he was 
somewhat out of favor with his chief. 
The record of Ambassador Kellogg 
when he was in the Senate for so many 
vears is a Clear index “now. First, he 
was one of the few in the Upper House 
with whom Mr. Coolidge, then Vice- 
President and presiding officer of that 
body, was in intimate contact. He and 
Mrs. Kellogg visited the Coolidges and 
the calls were returned. Among all the 
members of the Upper House he was 
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one who had established what might be 
called an old-fashioned friendship with 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

Senator Kellogg was also on terms of 
more or less intimacy with Secretary 
Hughes and was one member to whom 
Mr. Hughes went for the carrying out 
of his own slant in foreign and domestic 
policies. It is understood that when Mr. 
Kellogg was appointed Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, the designa- 
tion had the full approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, notwithstanding the 
tremor of uncertainty which prevailed 
throughout the country as to Mr. Kel- 
logg’s capacity for such a heavy post. 
However, as Senator from Minnesota, 
his record was variable. In the early 
stages of the struggle for the ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty and the 
League Covenant, Senator Kellogg was 
one of the leaders of the group advocat- 
ing mild reservations in harmony with 
the general attitude of Secretary Hughes 
and others less vehemently opposed to 
the Covenant. As the fight progressed, 
however, Senator Kellogg modified his 
stand, changed his assertions and left the 
fold of those whose opinions and state- 
ments could be depended upon to fall in 
certain categories and was considered on 
the fence, and not among those who 
stuck to their convictions. 

But all of this is superimposed upon 
a reputation which he has enjoyed for 
many years as an extremely able lawyer 
and trust prosecutor, a man of balanced 
judgment and ability. He is older than 
Secretary Hughes, more frail, and will 
come to the Department at a time when 
his predecessor has been working all day 
and upon occasions all night. The other 
morning the Secretary of State left his 
desk at 4:00 A. M. President Coolidge 
for the last few months has given special 
attention to the study of foreign rela- 
tions and has had numerous conferences 
with Secretary Hughes. He is now be- 
lieved to have every phase of the foreign 
situation at his finger tips. 

The New Attorney General 

The elevation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the Supreme Court will probably 
have more effect upon the Department 
of Justice than Mr. Hughes’ going will 
upon the State Department.. The 
Attorney General has had but, a few 
months in which to reorganize Justice 
and bring to it some of his personal 
ideas for solution of its problems, for 
which President Coolidge knew he was 
eminently fitted. His successor, Charles 
S. Warren, of Detroit, formerly Am- 
bassador to Japan, by no stretch of the 
imagination would evince the same reac- 
tion to departmental problems that Mr. 
Stone gave. The former Attorney Gen- 
eral was the judicial type of Cabinet 
officer. His figure connoted judicial 
robes. His whole deportment was that 
of judge and deliberate weigher of evi- 
dence. Ambassador Warren _ super- 


InN CONGRESS 


OPES of minority groups in the Senate 

to force a filibuster and so give greater 
cause tor the calling of an extra session de- 
voted to agricultural relief were blasted in 
the sudden passage of the Underwood bill 
for the leasing of Muscle Shoals. The 
House, in the meantime, has been attentive 
to the appropriation schedule. Following is 
a brief summary of the fortnight: 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

Notice of the contest of election of Senator 
Brookhart on the ground of irregularity and 
fraud, by Luther A. Brewer, Republican in- 
dependent candidate. 

By Representative Jacobstein, Democrat, 
New York, bill under which Cabinet officers 
would occupy seats on the floor of the House 
and take part in debate. 

By Senator Pepper, Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania, resolution for the establishment of a 
Forest Experiment Station, appropriating 
$50,000. 

Resolution by Senator Owen, Democrat, 
Oklahoma, authorizing the Foreign Relations 
Committee to furnish the Senate an abstract 
of all authentic evidence bearing upon the 
causes of the World War and the respon- 
sibility. 

By Senator McKellar, Democrat, Tennessee, 
joint resolution to create a committee to in- 
vestigate and report to Congress on the value 
of certain commissions, bureaus and other 
agencies of the government with a view to 
abolishing duplication. 

By Senator Willis, Republican, Ohio, an 
amendment to the World Court resolution of 
Senator Pepper embodying the Harding- 
Hughes reservations, also recommendations 
by President Coolidge. 

By Senator King, Democrat, Utah, direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit 
to the Senate immediately the names of 
persons or corporations who would receive re- 
fund of taxes under the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Appropriation bill for the support of the 
Interior Department carrying $239,700. 

By a vote of 55 to 29, Presidential veto of 
the Postal salary bill sustained. 

Resolution from the House appropriating 
$15,000 for the expenses of a Federal Com- 
mission to participate in the 150th anniver- 
sary of Concord and Lexington. 

Emergency deficiency bill, including an 
item of $40,000 for the expenses of inaugura- 
tion. 

INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 

By Representative Weaver, Democrat, 
North Carolina, bill for the construction of 
a permanent fireproof hospital for World 
War veterans at Oteen, N. C., to cost 
$1,500,000. 

By Representative Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, bill increasing the allowance for the 
American Embassy in Brussels. 

By Representative Fish, bill appropriating 
$5,000 to pay for the subscription of a marble 
slab over the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
for the present one of granite. 


PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

Emergency deficiency bill with a total ap- 
propriation of $157,000,000, including an item 
of $150,000,000 for refund of taxes illegally 
collected. 

Bill authorizing the establishment of an 
Alaskan Game Commission to protect fur- 
bearing animals and birds. 

Bill making $1,600,000 available for the 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
according to an award of the National War 
Labor Board. 

War Department appropriation bill with a 
total of $331,000,000, providing for an army 
of 12,000 officers and 119,000 enlisted men. 

Bill for the substitution of electrocution for 
hanging in the District of Columbia. 
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ficially is a more showy man, brilliant 
in his contacts, but of a less reserved 
type. In the recent campaign he held 
an important position in which he 
Was in intimate contact with the Presj- 
dent and other leaders of the Republican 
party. After the selection of Mr. Butler 
as leader of the campaign forces, Mr. 
Warren was made chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee which put through the 
Republican platform. Thereupon, the 
Coolidge-Butler machine began to oper- 
ate and it was impossible for any other 
Republican faction to make much of an 
impression upon the loyal Warren. The 
platform went through his hands exactly 
as Mr. Coolidge desired it and many 
other Republicans not so close to the 
President were disgruntled at what they 
called the Coolidge-Butler-Warren com- 
bination. 

Briefly, the new Attorney General js 
ambitious, not averse to high official 
positions; a good politician and expe- 
rienced in campaigns; well versed in law 
and exceedingly brilliant in his applica- 
tion of it; one who has a faculty of 
being convincing in anything he says; 
an exceedingly rapid thinker, an able 
talker and a man well able to capitalize 
his own resources. He and President 
Coolidge are opposite personalities. 
President Coolidge is profound and 
deliberate, the new Attorney General 
quick and brilliant. He spent a long 
time studying Mexican conditions and 
returned with an optimistic report. 


The Transferred Ambassador 


The third shock to the capital was the 
transfer of Ambassador Houghton from 
the American Embassy at Berlin to Lon- 
don to succeed Mr. Kellogg, and this 
was the greatest tremor because of a 
large number of friends of former Sen- 
ator Medill McCormick, who were so 
enthusiastic about the possibility of his 
appointment to that office that they tele- 
phoned around assurances that it was all 
over and Medill would get it. When 
there is a diplomatic post hanging in 
the air there are always lighthearted 
wags who spend their time calling up 
pictures of how this one and the other 
would look in knee breeches and silver 
buckles. Some said Senator McCormick 
would “become them,” and others that 
it would be a shame—but that he would 
far outrun Ambassador Kellogg’s effect 
in court attire, and so on. It is known 
that the President had many names for 
consideration and that among them Sen- 
ator McCormick figured more heavily 
than some others. 

Ambassador Houghton, who will go 
to London with considerable British 
opinion highly in his favor, was for- 
merly a member of Congress from New 
York. He is a Harvard graduate and a 
member of an old Massachusetts family. 
Henry P. Fletcher, formerly Under Sec- 
retary of State and now serving as Am- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Porto Rico—A Test 


By Valeska Bari 


Three times she was sent down 
jor the Federal Government, and she wrote the report on Child Wel- 
jare in Porto Rico, which was published in 1923 by The Children’s 
Bureau. A few months ago she went down again on her own account 
to study some pressing problems, and this article, giving her general 
view of the situation, comes direct from the field. 


Miss Bari knows Porto Rico well. 


island possession of 
Porto Rico commemorated 
last year its twenty-fifth 
anniversary under the 
American flag, and from 
the  stock-taking which 
anniversaries suggest one realizes that 
Porto Rico, the only Spanish colony in 
America which never attempted revolu- 
tion against the mother country, under 
American control has had to f 





tace a 
peaceful but complete revolution. In 
these twenty-five years the island has 
passed, economically, from a land-own- 
ing feudalism toward industrial feudal- 








A typical house in Porto Rico towns 


pansion, on those former occasions we 
acquired much land and few people so 
that the acquired land filled up with 
settlers from the older States, but with 
Porto Rico we annexed an overpopu- 
lated island offering no possibility of 
adding enough people from the States 
to make automatic its integration with 
the nation. The problem is very dif- 
ferent from that of Hawaii where, with 
greater wealth and far less density of 
population, thousands of Americans have 
established themselves and have made 
our language and traditions dominant. 
There is also no comparison with the 
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The Public Square in San Juan, showing a city government 
building 


ism while, politically, a strongly central- 
ized government has been endeavoring 
to teach the people to walk in the ways 
of democracy. The great currents have 
moved quietly ; on the surface there have 
been occasional breakers and whitecaps 
—strikes which usually failed from the 
weight of overpopulation and _ political 
outbursts made extravagant and pictur- 
esque to catch the illiterate vote—but 
there still remain ahead many dangerous 
and uncharted rocks. 

The problem of making Porto Rico 
a part of the nation is an experience 
unique in the history of the American 
people. Its conditions are different from 
those of any other territory annexed to 
the United States. In contrast to the 
territory absorbed in our Western ex- 


position of the Philippines as the Porto 
Ricans are racially assimilable while the 
Filipinos are not. 

The status of Porto Rico is different 
from that of these other islands. 
Hawaii as a Territory has a definite 
place in our political scheme but Porto 
Rico, like the Philippines, is only a pos- 
session; but, unlike the Philippines, to 
whom eventual independence has been 
held out, our policy toward Porto Rico 
—undefined in many respects—has never 
admitted independence as a possibility. 
Congress has been vague in stating what 
position Porto Rico should occupy in 
the nation, and this vagueness has made 
the question of status a political foot- 
ball. Until 1917 the Porto Ricans hung 


between heaven and earth, belonging to 


the United States but without citizen- 
ship. In that year citizenship and a 
larger share in self-government were 
extended to them, but now the Governor 
is appointed by the President and the 
heads of the executive and judiciary de- 
partments are chosen by the President 
or by the Governor. This means that 
except for the activities of the Legis- 
lature—and over this the Governor has 
more control than have most governors 
in the States—the President, and back 
of him the American people, retain the 
control and consequently the responsi- 
bility for the development and well- 
being of Porto Rico. 

Psychologically, the most persistent 
stumbling block between Porto Rico and 
the States is the constant reminder that, 
in spite of the fact that the American 
people hold control over their destiny, 
a large part of the nation does not even 
know that Porto Rico is under our flag. 
Foreign postage on the mail is too com- 
mon to notice; national organizations 
and even government bureaus have been 
known to demand certification of papers 
before an American consul; and _ the 
number of our universities which list 
Porto Rican students as “foreign” is dis- 
heartening. 

The problem of 





trying to extend 





The splendid military road 
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democratic government to Porto Rico 
is made slow and difficult because of 
the feudal background of the island. 
Under Spanish rule there existed two 
sharply defined classes—a small, upper 
class, educated in Spain and France, 
with wealth and Continental culture 
and traditions, and a large mass of un- 
educated people who lived irresponsibly 
and not unpleasantly from day to day, 
rendering an easy amount of labor to 
the. landowner on whose estate they 
dwelt. Only a small percentage lived in 
towns, the professions were adornments 
ot the upper class rather than occupa- 
tions of the middle class, commerce was 
mainly in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the middle class was few in num- 
ber and of little importance. With this 
background, for the poor as well as for 
the rich, readjustment to the theory of 
democracy presents many difficulties. 

The problem of introducing uur social 
and political machinery is essentially an 
immigration problem, handicapped by 
the necessity of performing the work at 
arm’s length from the body of the nation. 
We know in the States the difficulties 
of fitting into our social machinery those 
who come to our shores. In Porto Rico 
this is rendered more difficult by the fact 
that the islanders cannot be introduced 
in small numbers to a system already in 
operation, but that the system has to be 
brought to them and started among a 
mass of people all unfamiliar with its 
workings. 

We are trying to give to the Porto 
Ricans the things which the Anglo- 
Saxons gained gradually through long 
struggles and by the proof of ability to 
bear responsibilities. This situation 
raises many searching questions and 
calls for working definitions of what we 
mean by all such easily uttered words as 
“democracy” and “education” and “jus- 
tice.” The translation of words from 
English into Spanish is only a symbol of 
the necessity of a translation of ideas. 


Roads, Houses and Health 

The sense of responsible participation 
in government which comes with the 
payment of visible taxes is had by a very 
small percentage of the Porto Rican 
people. The masses live in houses of 
almost no value, on land which usually 
belongs to some landowner, company, 
or to the government, with no definite 
idea of property and_ responsibility. 
Most of the people are too poor to pay 
for medical service, and the bulk of 
this work is performed gratis by’ gov- 
ernment or company physicians. The 
splendid highways which—outside of 
town limits—traverse the island are the 
work of the Insular Government; in 
the towns the streets are frequently in 
poor repair, although everywhere one 
sees enough idle men to put them into 
good condition if there existed a sense of 
responsibility. 

On education the Insular Government 








spends proportionately more of its rev- 
enue than any of the States; everywhere 
the schools are the finest buildings in 
the community but one wonders what 
it means to a child, whose family of 
eight or ten persons lives in a hut of two 
rooms, to go to a_ beautiful, modern 
school. One wonders a little what jail 
means to a person who has never betore 
had three meals a day; or what the half 
pay of workmen’s compensation means 
to a man who is not unwilling to work 
only half time. For several years the 
International Health Board has_ been 
making a demonstration of the eradica- 
tion of hookworm; latrines have been 
built and the population cleared of hook- 
worm in considerable sections of the 





From Porto Rico Miss Bari goes to 
the Virgin Islands. We have asked her 
to tell us about this newer possession of 
the United States in the same way that 
she has done about Porto Rico. Later, 
we shall hope to carry the series still 
further. 





island, but reinspection has shown that 
a large part of the cured people have 
gone back to the old insanitary habits 
which make reinfection inevitable. 

In the political organization of the 
island Congress granted the franchise to 
men without a literacy test. Today 
sixty per cent of the voters are illiterate 
and the ballots are adorned with kinder- 
garten symbols and pictures, and again 
one wonders what democracy can mean 
to a man who painfully picks out a 
torch, or a palm tree, or a cocoanut on 
his ballot. 

The island points with pride to the 
growth of its trade in twenty years from 
$17,000,000 (1901) to $240,000,000 
(1920) at the peak of sugar prices, or 
$136,000,000 (1922) at the low prices; 
but these figures do not reflect a pro- 
portionate increase in the general devel- 
opment of the island but rather a dis- 
proportionate development of sugar and 
tobacco under the stimulus of American 
protective tariff. To a great extent this 
means a substitution of a feudalistic in- 
dustry for the old feudalism of birth 
and traditions. Also it presents all the 
hazards which single cropping has 
brought to other sections of the country. 
The scientific, large-scale production of 
sugar and tobacco has increased these 
crops enormously and has provided labor 
for thousands of workers, but it has 
also diverted much of the land from 
the production of foodstuffs and has 
created periods of inevitable unemploy- 
ment. A generation ago the country 
people were poor to the point of desti- 
tution but they lived on land which 
produced food. They had no money but 
existence was not dependent upon money. 








Now they live on rice and beans im- 
ported from the States, which have to 
be paid for in money. Thrift, which is 
no virtue in an undeveloped tropical 
country, has become a necessity. The 
standard of life and desires has been 
raised, people have been brought to- 
gether into settlements, education—un- 
dreamed of a generation ago—is within 
reach, horizons have been flung open; 
but people may stumble as much from 
sudden light as from darkness. 

This quick evolution of a simple peo- 
ple, living on the soil, to a life which 
has more the nature of industry than 
of agriculture, has been greatly stimu- 
lated by capital from the States. The 
rapid changes which have taken place 
have not been brought about by growth 
from within but by outside stimulus, and 
the necessary supporting social structure 
has lagged behind. With a gesture 
reminiscent of some of our own attempts 
to curb the evils of corporate control 
the island passed a law prchibiting the 
ownership of more than five hundred 
acres of land, but sugar and _ tobacco 
can be handled far more advantageously 
in large units and evolution is not to 
be stopped by such legal gestures, 
Strikes and the denunciation of Amer- 
ican capital have produced little effect 
except to create a vague discontent and 
to raise at times the menace of an un- 
educated people moved by a blind sense 
of injustice. 

Over population 

In this situation Governor Towner 
has taken a long step in the establish- 
ment of orderly relations by securing 
from the sugar interests a working 
agreement to pay a rate which is, in 
Porto Rico, a living wage, with auto- 
matic increases whenever the selling 
price of sugar advances beyond the basic 
cost. The establishment of this wage 
scale is the more important because, left 
to the unsentimental law of supply and 
demand, the overpopulation of the island 
leaves labor with little bargaining power. 
If the people were not peaceable and 
patient this natural disadvantage would 
probably cause them frequently to follow 
strike leaders into demonstrations of 
physical power. What little violence 
has occurred in the past in connection 
with strikes has been of slight impor- 
tance except as it indicates what might 
happen in the future if the masses be- 
came convinced that they could not 
obtain natural justice through the or- 
derly processes of society. 

When we took over the island Porto 
Rico had a population of about 900,000, 
which has increased in twenty vears by 
about 400.000, and this rate of increase 
may still be greater in the next decade 
as public health measures have already 
reduced the death-rate a third. Only 
three of our states have greater density 
of population and those states have vast 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“There is the 
child who is nerv- 


7”? 
ous. 


BOUT three years ago the 

Neurological Institute, of 
New York City, organ- 
ized a Children’s Problem 
Clinic. They had dis- 
covered that their regular 
clinic was not meeting all the needs of 
the children who were brought in for 
attention, and parents were looking to 
them for help in solving problems be- 
yond the ordinary health problems. 
There was the child who dislikes school, 
the child who is left back repeatedly in 
his class, the child who is nervous, bad 
tempered and misbehaved. All these, 
the staff believed, should be subjected 
to a thorough medical and psychological 
examination in order to determine the 
underlying cause of the trouble. 

Many factors influence the character 
of a child. Heredity is, of course, a 
factor—but not to the extent it was 
once thought. Environment is exceed- 
ingly important, particularly up to the 
age of twelve. A feeling of success is 
very necessary in any child’s life. If he 
has a difficult time in school the con- 
sequent feeling of failure may play havoc 
with his character. 

If we can think of children as plants, 
place them in the proper soil, give them 
plenty of air, and see that they are un- 
der the right influences, we shall be fur- 
ther ahead than by worrying too much 
about what inherently good or bad traits 
they may possess. 


The Whirlwind Type 

A teacher comes to the clinic with a 
boy who is giving much trouble in the 
classrbom. He is too aggressive; a 
whirlwind in the school; a human dyn- 
amo. What is to be done with him? 
“Well,” she is told, “a number of such 
children are seen here.” Gradually 
more is learned about him. The father 
had been an athlete in college, so per- 
haps the boy came by his excessive en- 
ergy naturally. About a year ago the 
child with his parents came to live with 
an old uncle and aunt in a quiet section 
of town. The arrangement never 
worked out. The old people liked quiet 
ways; the boy must not play in the 





The Children’s 
Problem Clinic 


By Mrs. John Blair 


streets; a little subdued play in the back 
yard was all they wished. No whoops 
on the stairs; he must be careful not 
to disarrange the books on the table or 
move the furniture suddenly. 

As well try to rear a mustang in a 
flower garden, as to bring up this boy 
in that way. He broke every rule of 
the old uncle and aunt and most of the 
rules in the school. Something had to 
be done, and the young people were ad- 
vised to make a change. A few months 
later found them in their own house- 
hold, far from the uncle and aunt, and 
the boy with them. Here he had a 
normal outlet for his energy. He could 
play, to a reasonable extent at least, in 
the house and on the street, and in the 
neighboring lots. He improved greatly 
under this régime. He no longer had to 
spend his energy upon the boy in the seat 
ahead of him. 

The future of this boy will be inter- 
esting. If his father plans for him to 
go through college and take up a hum- 
drum profession, there is question of 
his success, at least if he continues to be 
the physical energetic being he is at 
present. The hustle of a business career 
will probably be more to his taste. 

Another child appears at the clinic. 
His teachers say that he is shy, will not 
play with other boys, and is not good 
at games. The father comes along at 
this time. The boy is the apple of his 
eye. He does not want him to be a 
mollycoddle if he can help it. He is 
told: “There is no reason why your son 
should become a mollycoddle; but there 
may be causes for this condition. For 
example, perhaps he has an older brother 
who tells him again and again that he 
is a ‘boob’; such remarks are made in 
families, and sensitive young brothers 
take them very seriously sometimes. 

“Then again, the boy is not strong 
physically. He is unable to compete 
in games, and gets easily tired out. No 
match for his husky competitors. He was 
never trained in competitive sports or 
rough and tumble play. A gymnasium, 
a running track, boxing gloves and a 
swimming pool will do wonders for this 
boy. 

“However,” he is told, “perhaps the 
cause of this trouble is close at hand. 
Perhaps after all, it rests with his 
father.” The father is a dominating, 

self-made, successful man, of a genera- 


“The chiid who is 
ahuman dynamo.” 


tion when discipline was more popular 
than it is now. He sees to it that his 
son does not lack discipline. The son, 
a sensitive, over-conscientious, intelligent 
child, with an infinitely more responsive 
mind than the father, is smothered by 
this parental control. Thus the son 
may indeed become a mollycoddle, but 
only because it is impossible to change 
the father’s point of view. It is neces- 
sary to get the child away from home as 
soon as possible to boarding school if 
this can be brought about. 

This child needs, more than anything 
else, to enjoy the satisfaction which 
comes with accomplishment. But it will 
take many months for him to rise above 
the sinister influences which have been 
exerted by this well-meaning but dom- 
inating father. Until he is over this he 
is likely to feel dominated by others: by 
his teachers, later by his employers, and 
even by his associates. This is the so- 
called “inferiority complex,” and it car- 
ries with it bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. 


An Effect of Fear 


An extremely anxious mother is sit- 
ting next. Her boy is aged eight. The 
difficulty is that he takes money from his 
parents. He started two years ago; at 
first five cents, then ten cents, then 
twenty-five and fifty. Finally one dol- 
lar, two dollars, five dollars, and then 
ten dollars, part of which he gave away. 
What does this mean; is he going to 
become a thief? He lies out of this 
when cornered, but finally says he is 
sorry. But his mother doubts this since 
he repeats the whole thing after a few 
days. The neighbors say that he should 
be trained; that it is a shame to neglect 
a child in this way; the mother should 
be ashamed of herself. 

The mother is assured that this, too, 
is not a new problem. ‘Does it mean 
that he will be a criminal?’ she asks. 
“No,” she is told, “these delinquencies 
of childhood seldom result in criminal 
conduct in later life.” 

The mother had had many troubles. 
Her husband, the father of this boy, was 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Where George Washington's sister lived 


The Saving of Kenmore 


By Caroline Avis 


83 T noon on last New Year's 
Se Day, with the passing of 
a check from hand to 
hand, a precious memorial 
of American history was 
made secure. The scene 
was the drawing-room of Kenmore, at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and Kenmore 
is itself the memorial; once the home of 
Betty Washington Lewis, the only sister 
of our first President, and her husband, 
Colonel Fielding Lewis; a house that 
was all but George Washington’s home. 
And the hands through which passed the 
final payment on the $30,000 purchase 
price were, very appropriately, those 
of Mrs. V. M. Fleming, and_ her 
daughter, Mrs. H. H. Smith, president 
and corresponding secretary of the Ken- 
more Association, whose devotion and 





unflagging energy have been chiefly 
responsible for saving this national 
monument. 


The story of Kenmore and the story 
of its saving both hold a thrill. Ken- 
more was built on land that George 
Washington surveyed—just across the 
Rappahannock from the Ferry Farm, 
where his childhood was spent; and the 
whole countryside is associated with him, 
his mother and the only sister, to whom 
he was deeply devoted. Incidentally, 
she is said to have looked so strikingly 
like her brother that in military cloak 
and hat she could have been mistaken 
for him. The mansion was built by 
for him. 

The mansion was built by Colonel 
Fielding Lewis about 1750, perhaps 
two years after he married Betty 
Washington—a beautiful brick man- 


sion, testifying to Colonel Lewis’s 
wealth and his taste. Here Washington 
used to come with many eminent friends, 
at intervals in his career; he visited here 
his mother as well as his sister; and he 
himself took keen interest in the arrange- 
ment of the estate and in decorating the 
house. The beautiful stucco work on 
ceilings and over mantels was done at 
his suggestion, and the story is that after 
the Battle of Trenton he sent two Hes- 
sian prisoners, artisans, to his sister to 
execute his ideas. The ceiling in the 
drawing-room has been compared by ex- 
perts with the famous ceiling at Ver- 
sailles. In the reception-room is an 
overmantel representing the fable of the 
fox, the crow and the piece of cheese, 
which Washington himself designed. It 
was in this room that there is said to 
have been formulated—on April 29, 
1775—the first Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This followed, according 
to the story, receipt of the news that 
Lord Dunmore had removed the gun- 











An overmantel in stucco which was de- 
signed by Washington. It represents the 


fable of the fox, the crow and the piece 
of cheese 
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powder from the public magazines at 
Williamstown, and the declaration that 
foreshadowed what was to come ended, 
“God save the liberties of America!” 
Kenmore was itself a sacrifice to the 
Revolution. Colonel Lewis had given 
all he had—7,000 pounds—to set up a 
manufactory of small arms at Fred- 
ericksburg—the first in the land. He 
was never reimbursed. He maintained 
three regiments besides, and when he 
died on the day Yorktown was being 
fought with his guns the estate was 
deeply involved, and one by one lots 
were sold off. After 1794, when Mrs, 
Lewis sold Kenmore, it passed through 
several hands—usually kind ones. Then 
a few years ago the place was thrown 





The Entrance to Kenmore’s Garden 


on the market, the ground was to be cut 
up into building lots and the mansion 
torn down or turned into an apartment 
house. 

Attempts were made to arouse patri- 
otic interest, but they failed. And here 
enter Mrs. Fleming, then about seventy, 
with a record of public-spirited work be- 
hind her, and her daughter, Mrs. Smith, 
who egged each other on 
astounding project of forming a Ken- 
more Association themselves and saving 
the historical house to the nation. The 
women of Fredericksburg rallied nobly, 
a D. A. R. chapter was organized, and a 
refusal of Kenmore was secured from 
a man who yielded it with good-natured 
skepticism. The price was set at $30,- 
000. That was between two and three 
years ago. On July 6, 1922, Mr. 
Coolidge, then Vice-President, opened 
the Kenmore campaign. We have said 
what happened on January 1, 1925. In 
between lay a wonderful record of wom- 
anly thrift, perseverance, resourceful- 
ness. No salaries were paid, only the 
most limited expenses incurred. By 
hand Mrs. Fleming and Mrs. Smith 
have written staggering thousands of 
letters, and other Fredericksburg women 
wrote amazing numbers besides. Mrs. 
Fleming attended to the “business”; 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Countess Karolyi 


>HE Countess Catherine 
Karolyi, late of Hungary 
and now a visitor in the 
United States, is a dis- 
turbing sort of person. 
She knocks down all sorts 
of preconceived ideas. In the first place, 
a live Countess should have three chins, 
a diamond stomacher, and an asthmatic 
pug dog. This one is young and 
straight and vital, and her beautifully 
modeled chin flowers from a neck so 
finely architectural that it sends one 
scurrying for fragments of poetry to 
describe it. As for the stomacher, if 
she ever tolerated one, it has probably 
gone the way of her other jewels, and 
the pug dog would have died of heart 
disease trying to keep up with her vigor- 
ous stride. 

In the second place, she makes one 
realize what a very uncivilized century 
this is, in spite of airplanes and radios, 
Red Cross and League of Nations. The 
things that have happened to the Coun- 
tess Karolyi simply don’t belong outside 
of the Middle Ages. Yet they have all 
been dated 1914 to 1924. 

She comes from a mediaeval back- 
ground. ‘“There are probably no places 
in the world more isolated from the 
march of ideas than the country estates 
of the Hungarian nobility,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I know many persons to 
whom Marie Antoinette’s questioning 
why the people didn’t eat cake when they 
had no bread seems neither funny nor 
ignorant. They have no more knowl- 
edge than that concerning the people 
around them, and see no reason why 
they should have.” 

An incident of her own childhood 
illustrates the current atmosphere of 
ideas in which she grew up. Her nurse 
urged her one day to eat a dish of 
lentils, saying, “They are peasants’ 
meat.” The child turned from them, 
refusing passionately to eat them, then, 
or at any other time. It was several 
years before her nurse discovered that 
her charge had interpreted her words 
literally to mean that lentils were 
cooked peasants. To the little Countess 
it did not seem at all out of keeping 
that a peasant should have been sacri- 
ficed to tempt her noble appetite, but 
she showed the first signs of future 
democratic tendencies by shrinking, hor- 
rified, from the dish. 

Her own name, unpronounceable by 
any non-Hungarian, is woven deep in 
Hungary’s history. As for her husband, 
Count Michael Karolyi, since there have 








By Mildred Adams 


been Hapsburgs there have been Kar- 
olyis, and the one must have the allegi- 
ance of the other or be in dire danger. 

The King discovered that all over 
again at the end of the war. Count 
Michael is a man of marked democratic 
sympathies. From the beginning he had 
been so opposed to the war, had tried 
so hard first to prevent it, then to stop 
it, that he had won great personal 





“Young and straight and vital” 


popularity among the people of Hun- 
gary. The unsettled and restless state 
of affairs demanded his presence in the 
Cabinet, and much against his will the 
King made him Prime Minister. But 
it was too late for that gesture to be 
successful. The people had started on 
the road toward democracy, and they 
were not satisfied with a single bit of 
leaven in the person of the Prime Min- 
ister. So they forced the King to 
abdicate, and made Count Karolyi Presi- 
dent of the new Hungarian republic. 
It was a troublesome time. The old 
empire had fallen to unsettled pieces. 
Bolshevik agents pushed in from Russia 
and preached communism and_ the 
Soviet. The old nobility wanted to 
reéstablish the old order. Only the trust 
of the people in Count Michael, and his 
real organizing ability, kept the baby 
republic together for half a year. In 
the spring of 1919 came the coup d'état, 
the Rumanians seized control of the 


government, and the Count and 
Countess, with their children, left their 
country. 


It. is a simple phrase, “left their 
country,” but as the Countess talked in 
that cclorful, throaty voice you caught 


glimpses of the tragic details of that 
hurried flight. The dismay of old serv- 
ants, the flurried packing of jewels, 
the cold anger of other branches of the 
family who had not shared this “‘demo- 
cratic madness.” ‘There was a river to 
be crossed, in the night, by means of 
an inadequate boat. And when they 
were safely across it was discovered that 
the jewel casket, which was to support 
them in exile, had been left on the other 
bank. With the shouts of their pur- 
suers chilling them, they had to wait, 
shivering, until someone recrossed and 
brought the fortune. 

They got safely away, the ex-Presi- 
dent and his young wife with their 
children, of whom the oldest was only 
four. “We went to Czechoslovakia for 
a year, then to Italy, and when the un- 
settled condition of Italian politics made 
that country impossible we went to 
Jugoslavia.” 

Again there was that disturbing sim- 
plicity of phrase covering flights by 
night, spying, treachery of supposed 
friends, and persecution by the Horthy 
government which had come into power 
in Hungary. First they seized the 
Karolyi estates, which are so vast that 
they form almost a country within a 
country. Then, fearing that the per- 
sonal popularity of the Count was so 
great that his followers would unite to 
overthrow the regency, the government 
agents did everything in their power to 
discredit them wherever they found 
refuge. They succeeded in Italy, and 
in the muddle of pro and anti Fascism 
the family had to flee for their lives. 

Jugoslavia was friendly to them, but 
it was very close to Hungary, and they 
decided that they wanted to live in a 
country which was democratic by habit 
instead of by coup d'état. So they 
packed again, and went to England, 
where they have been living quietly for 
the past two years. 

It was in London that an American 
heard their vivid story and begged that 
America might hear it, too. The Count 
was ill, worn by worry, strain, and 
actual physical hardship, and the family 
was literally “living on their, jewels.” 
A visit to the United States seemed out 
of the question. 

But the Countess was plucky, and a 
Countess. However practical her train- 
ing may, or may not, have been, it cer- 
tainly gave her poise. Why should 
sveech-making be any more terrifying 
than court receptions? 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 





What the American Woman Thinks 








The World Court 
By Louise Irby Trenholme 


63 I the present time there is 
a widespread interest in 
the so-called World Court 
and in the relation of our 
country to it and to the 
League of Nations. It is 
not possible for each of us to follow 
the discussions of the leading American 
jurists and political scientists on the sub- 
ject of the Court, yet each voter should 
know something of the World Court 
movement and its present status. 





The Permanent Court of Arbitration 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between the old Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague and the new Permanent Court 
of International Justice, commonly re- 
ferred to as the World Court, which 
also has its headquarters at the Hague. 
The old Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion was established twenty-five years 
ago by the Hague Convention for the 
Voluntary Settlement of International 
Disputes. Each contracting party 
originally appointed not more than four 
representatives, who were called mem- 
bers of the Court of Arbitration. There 
were more than one hundred and twenty 
members of the Court after the original 
appointments were made. When a dis- 
pute is submitted to this body a tribunal 
of from three to five persons for each 
particular case is selected, preterably 
from the members of the Court, but not 


necessarily so. This old Court has 
heard and determined some _ nineteen 
cases, four of which concerned the 


United States. 

Although much useful work has been 
performed by this Court of Arbitration,- 
it has failed to satisfy those who de- 
sire a Permanent Court of Justice. The 
old Court is not a trial court but only 
a panel from which a tribunal is se- 
lected when a controversy is submitted. 


Origin of the World Court 


In 1997, at the second Hague Con- 
ference, a plan was presented under the 
title of ““A Permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice,” and its adoption was strongly 
urged on the representatives of the states 
taking part in the conference. By this 
plan there would have been established 
a permanent fixed tribunal at the Hague 
with compulsory jurisdiction. The 
rivalry between the larger and smaller 


powers in regard to the appointment of 
judges prevented this plan from being 
accepted, and so a great opportunity was 
lost. 

It was not until the peace negotia- 
tions at Paris in 1919 that the question 
of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice was again seriously considered. 
While the plans for a League of Na- 
tions were being worked out, the Bar 
Association of the City of New York 
cabled the representatives of the United 
States at Paris recommending that the 
committee drawing up the plan of the 








We are giving this whole department 
to the World Court—a subject concern- 
ing which there is evidence that “the 
American woman thinks” a great deal. 
Mrs. Trenholme presents here a con- 
densed history and analysis of the Court 
which, in its clearness and orderliness, 
we believe our readers will find very 
helpful. Especially if hopes are realized 
and the World Court proposal comes 
before the short session of Congress. 

Mrs. Trenholme was associate pro- 
fessor of history at the North Carolina 
College for Women from 1920 to 1923, 
and is an Honorary Fellow of American 
History at Columbia University. 





League include a provision for a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
This suggestion bore fruit and such a 
provision was inserted in Article XIV 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. ‘This provided that the Council 
of the League should prepare a plan 
for a Permanent Court which should 
have power to hear and determine such 
questians as might be submitted to it, 
and which should also give advisory 
opinions on questions submitted by the 
Council or Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Such a plan was prepared during the 
summer of 1920 by a body of eminent 
jurists from various countries, called 
“the Advisory Committee of Jurists.” 
Elihu Root was the American member 
on this committee. The League of Na- 
tions accepted the plan after certain 
minor changes were made. The most 
important change that the League in- 
sisted on was that the jurisdiction of 
the Court should be voluntary, instead 
of compulsory, as regarded certain ques- 
tions. The plan thus revised became 
part of the judicial program of inter- 
national peace and justice under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. The 
formal act putting into effect the Per- 


manent Court of International Justice 
or World Court is called the Statute of 
the Court and is the fundamental char- 
ter of the institution. This statute was 
annexed to a special international treaty, 
called the Protocol of Signature, which 
was submitted to the various states of 
the world for ratification. Forty-seven 
states have ratified the Protocol, there- 
by accepting and endorsing the World 
Court. Twenty-one of these states have 
also accepted the clause giving the Court 
compulsory jurisdiction in certain dis- 
putes. Thus, in 1921, what we call the 
World Court was definitely and firmly 
established. 


The Judges 


According to the statute, the Per. 
manent Court of International Justice 
consists of fifteen members, eleven judges 
and four deputy judges. The nomina- 
tions for judges are made by the various 


national groups in the old Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 


which was not displaced by the World 
Court. The election of the judges is by 
the concurrent vote of absolute majori- 
ties in the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The deputy judges, 
chosen in the same way, take the place 
of judges who may be absent. Eleven 
judges comprise a full court for trial 
and nine judges form a quorum for 
ordinary business. In September, 1921, 
the judges were elected and were sum- 
moned to the Hague to organize the 
Court. The formal opening of the 
Court took place on February 15, 1922, 
The judges were elected to serve for 
a term of nine years. The majority of 
them also happened to be members of 
the old Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague. The eleven judges of 
the World Court come from Spain, 
Italy, Cuba, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, United States, Den- 
mark, Japan, Brazil and France. The 
four deputy judges are from Norway, 
Serbia, Roumania and China. French 
and English are the official languages. 
More than half of the members have 
been distinguished as professors of inter- 
national law. Our own representative, 
Dr. John Bassett Moore, is one of the 
highest authorities on international law 
and is a former professor at Columbia 
University. Representatives of other 
nations have equally distinguished _rec- 
ords, so that the bench of judges is made 
up of men of great legal skill and emi- 
nence. The World Court has the power 
to elect its own officers, and it has re- 
cently chosen as its president the repre- 
sentative of Switzerland, M. Hubor. 
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The Work of the Court 

During the first two years of its ex- 
istence the World Court has settled only 
one case, but it has given eight advisory 
opinions. The case in which a decision 
was handed down was that of the British 
steamship Wimbledon. In this case the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan 
and Poland were plaintiffs against Ger- 
many in regard to the use of the Kiel 
Canal as an international waterway. 
The Wimbledon case is important, not 
only as the first contested case of inter- 
national justice to come before the 
Court, but also as the first case in which 
an additional judge, representing a na- 
tion in litigation, was added under the 
terms of the original statute. Finally, 
this case is important as a valuable addi- 
tion to international law in regard to 
the free use of the Kiel Canal and the 
use of all inter-oceani: canals in times 
of both war and peace. 

Of the eight advisory opinions ren- 
dered by the Court, three had to do 
with labor, two with nationality, one 
with international obligations, one with 
a boundary dispute, and one was a re- 
fusal to render a definite opinion unless 


both parties to the case were willing to 
submit to the Court’s jurisdiction. All 
these opinions related to difficult prob- 
lems involving vexed questions of inter- 
national law and threatening to disturb 
international understanding. In each 
case the decision or opinion of the World 
Court met with general approval and 
has given satistaction. ‘The states con- 
cerned have at once set about to act ac- 
cording to the law pronounced by the 
Court. 


World Court vs. League of Nations 

The World Court has been frequently 
attacked as being the Court of the 
League of Nations. It is fair to say 
that to a certain extent it is a product 
of the League of Nations. As we have 
already seen, the Statute of the Court 
was drawn up by the Committee of 
Jurists appointed by the Council of the 
League and was later approved by 
both the Council and the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. The World 
Court, however, was not actually 
brought into existence by, any act or 
statute of the Council or Assembly, but 
by a treaty, known as the Protocol of 
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Signature, which is a separate and dis- 
tinct document. 

All the expenses of the World Court 
are furnished out of the treasury of the 
League of Nations, but the budget of 
the Court forms a separate part of the 


budget of the League. A certain per- 
centage of all funds received by the 
Financial Director of the League of Na- 
tions is set aside for the expenses of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. A self-supporting World Court 
would hardly be possible, and it would 
by very unfortunate to have the Court 
dependent for support on the chance con- 
tributions made by litigants. We do 
not consider that the national and state 
courts of this country are lacking in 
independence and true sense of justice, 
because they depend upon legislative ap- 
propriations for the salaries of their 
judges and for their maintenance. 

The judges of the World Court are 
elected by the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations. In this matter, 
however, the Council and Assembly do 
not act under any provisions of the 
Covenant of the League but as electoral 

(Continued on page 29) 


Bending ‘the Dramatic Twig 


BBS 558 OU who live in New 
WEG York know the Chil- 
dren’s Theater, that 
Cf delightful playhouse 
Ye set in the center of 
the great Hecksher 
Foundation. You who do _ not, 
have met it in these pages, with its 
model stage and its storied walls, 
covered for ‘tween acts gazing 
with Willy Pogany’s pictured ver- 
sions of the famous fairy tales. 

Now it is the home of classes of 
children who love to act, the Chil- 
dren’s Dramatic Club, which uses 
it as a school and as an exhibition 
theater. They are an ambitious 
group of youngsters, boys and girls 
together, ranging in age from four 
to sixteen, and in_ nationality 
throughout the gamut of New 
York’s cosmopolitan population. 
Their full name is the Children’s 
Dramatic Club of the Recreation 
Department of the Hecksher 
Foundation for Children. They 
are no theoretical dramatists, con- 
cerned only in thinking and read- 
ing about the theater, but a working 
group, so busy on plays and what goes 
into them, and comes out of them, that 
they barely finish playing one before they 
Start studying another. 

During the Christmas holidays they 





From “The Princess Fragoletta” 


played “The Princess Fragoletta” be- 
fore delighted relatives and friends, giv- 
ing three performances in the two weeks’ 
freedom from school, which allowed 


them to stay up late at night because 
no school bell called them from sleep 


in the mornings. It was a charm- 
ing play, this story of the royal 
princess who fancied herself so 
bored with the real world that she 
was interested only in the concoc- 
tions of the court wizard, a most 
remarkable person who looked at 
least nine feet tall. She scorned 
her faithful prince, and was so 
generally impossible to live with 
that she had to be punished by 
long exile and the hardest kind of 
work in a woodsman’s cottage be- 
tore she gained proper humility 
and a sense of proportion. The 
moral was well hidden under quick 
action and childish sincerity, and 
the performance brought raptur- 
ous applause from the mothers and 
fathers and friends of the young 
actors. 

Even at that, it might have been 
considered just one more amateur 
performance if it were not for the 
very serious and continuous study 
of the group which played it, and 
the unique ideals of the woman 
who directed it. She is Mrs. 
Bertha Sullivan Papazian, formerly of 
Boston and now of New York, well 
known to suffrage workers and to peo- 
ple who have watched the development 
of the little theater movement around 
(Continued on page 25) 
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The Poverty Argument 


F the Child Labor Amendment is ratified, what would 
I become of a poor widow, with children under eighteen 

but old enough to help support her? What of families 
so poor that the labor of all is necessary to existence? Such 
questions are often asked, sometimes sincerely, and they sound 
hard to meet. But they do not bear investigation as argu- 
ments against the Child Labor Amendment. In the first 
place, society cannot afford to build on the ruined lives of 
little children. Assuming that the law to follow the amend- 
ment might affect some such cases, it would become the busi- 
ness, and the interest, of the state to handle them. To allow 
little children to work because their pitiful wages are needed ; 
to take them from school; to imperil their health and all their 
future—cannot profit the state, whose citizens these children 
will be. 

In very many states mothers’ aid, mothers’ pensions are efh- 
ciently organized to meet such situations. They are operated 
on the ideal that if a mother is dependent, she shall for the 
common good be supported so that she can mother her children 
and so they may be kept in school. Socialistic? So some of 
the enemies of the amendment say when the arguments reach 
this stage. But that will not trouble the women who, all 
over the country, have worked for such measures of enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

Besides, nothing is clearer than that child labor is cheap 
labor—after all, that is the reason manufacturers want it— 
and tends to pull down the wage level. The situation in 
which all the children must work to earn a living becomes, 
time after time, a situation in which the family wage is no 
greater than that of the father and mother might be where 
children are protected and their cheap labor is denied to em- 


ployers. 


Better Than Censorship 


HE reasons which impel women to advocate censor- 

ship of moving picture films are seen in the recent re- 

port of the New York State Motion Picture Censorship 
Commission. In spite of efforts for decency among producers, 
the report says that there are a few who are continually at- 
tempting to violate the law; that there is a class which at- 
tempts to appeal to the sex instinct, and is continually depicting 
crime and educating youth in the vices of the human race. 
The Commission has found films being exhibited “of such a 
vile nature that they cannot be described in print without 
offense.” Also that many of the foreign films contain matter 
clearly prohibited by the law. During the year the Commis- 
sion deleted 624 indecent, 816 tending to corrupt morals, and 
32 obscene scenes. 

Until the business itself succeeds in exercising more control 
over the character of films, it is inevitable that women will 
continue to demand that the state shall add its power to the 
protection of the morals of our youth, however faulty and 
inadequate the protection which it can give. Still more effec- 
tive than censorship, however, is the control which women 
are exercising through their organized efforts, recommending 
suitable motion pictures for young people, encouraging special 
matinées for children, and keeping children away from attend- 
ance at promiscuous pictures evening after evening. Although 
such regulation affects only a small proportion of the attend- 
ance in movie houses, it has proved to be a sufficient influence 





to control materially the character of exhibitions in many 
places. Better Films Committees are doing a needed and suc- 


cessful work. 


An Opening Door—Conducting 
T HE road to become a great orchestral conductor is long, 


arduous and painful, but it leads to great rewards. It 

has been completely closed to women. To be a good 
conductor not only requires extraordinary musical gifts, but 
vears of practice and experience with an orchestra. The great 
American orchestras do not want women players if they can 
get men. It is a field in which women have practically no 
opportunity. It was high praise, therefore, to say that Ethel 
Leginska “is a conductor in the making,” as one New York 
critic put it. How far she would go if given the oppor- 
tunity no one knows. Her appearance as conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra (see page 22), judged by 
the enthusiasm of her audience, was brilliantly successful. It 
seemed to demonstrate that the public at least is ready to 
greet a woman conductor sympathetically. 

The orchestral conductor is unusually popular today. He 
is getting attention and laurels that only a short time ago 
were reserved for a prima donna. During the past tew years 
most of the great conductors of Europe have been here as 
guest conductors and have had endless opportunities with 
American orchestras. We suggest now that the woman con- 
ductor who has shown great talent should have a chance to 
conduct some of the many American orchestras scattered over 
the country. 

While New York’s example is not always followed by other 
places, we venture to predict that the public in other American 
cities will be greatly interested in hearing a gifted woman 
conductor of orchestras—all of which would mean a still 
further opening of the doors of opportunity for women. 


Me 


Composing, Too— 


HE music composer also is not only born, but is made 

through long training and experience. The road in this 

direction is being made increasingly possible tor Amer- 
ican women as well as men. For some years past more im- 
portance has been given to the study of composition in the 
best music schools, in classes open equally to young men and 
women. An opportunity for new composers to hear their 
compositions played has just been announced by the new East- 
man School of Music in Rochester. Two concerts of Amer- 
ican compositions will be given next April by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and if the results are sufficiently 
promising, a series of annual concerts of works of new com- 
posers will follow. Compositions for the first concert must 
be submitted by February 15 to the Eastman School of Music. 
Composers whose works are accepted will be invited to at- 
tend both rehearsals and performance at the expense of the 
school. It is to be hoped that this opportunity will be fol- 
lowed by opening the American Academy in Rome to women. 
At present this great prize for the student of music or art of 
a three years’ fellowship in Rome, is open to the competition 
of men only.—G. F. B. 
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A Peace Move 
y pe is due President Coolidge for his 


sound attitude on gun elevation. This whole question 

—the question of whether or not we should increase 
the range of the guns on our dreadnaughts, whether we should 
spend great sums of money to modernize our battleships and 
so make them more deadly—has become highly controversial. 
Our right to gun elevation, under the terms of the naval 
agreement resulting from the Washington Conference, has 
been much discussed in Congress and out, and there have 
been excellent opportunities for jingoistic talk about rights 
and ratios. Now the President lets it be known that he 
would disapprove gun elevation—and not on the ground of 
economy, either, or because of any lack of legality, but be- 
cause it might endanger our limitation of armament policy. 
The letter of the agreement, he rightly holds, is not enough; 
we must respect the spirit. Whatever would tend to renew, 
or intensify, competitive naval building among the nations, 
would be in reality an infringement of that agreement. 

Mr. Coolidge’s spokesman referred to a wide sentiment 
throughout the country in favor of armament limitation. The 
best way to show gratitude for this step toward lessening 
friction is to increase the evidence of that sentiment. This 
attitude, in which Secretary Hughes shares, is a second con- 
tribution recently made to international amity. The other 
was the firm squashing of anti-Japanese jingoes. 


he 
Mrs. Willebrandt 


“6 STAR of the first magnitude of the law enforcement 


horizon” —so a ‘“‘wet” newspaper was constrained to | 


call Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. Having the special 
assignment of officer in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
Mrs. Willebrandt has kept up a steady drive, exposing and 
indicting ring after ring. All of this has taken great courage, 
great persistence and incalculable energy, and Mrs. Wille- 
brandt has won the hearty admiration of American women. 
Now rumor says that she would like to be relieved. If this 
is true, it is to be hoped that the splendid service she has 
rendered will be continued in some other public field of oppor- 
tunity. The suggestion reported in the papers that she shall 
be appointed to the Federal District bench in California is a 
fine one. Such an appointment,.making Mrs. Willebrandt 
the first woman Federal judge, we believe would receive the 
hearty approval of those women who believe in law enforce- 
ment, and their name is legion. 


| 


The Opium Problem 
A’ this is written, the adjourned opium conference is 


about to reassemble, and according to Bishop Brent, 

there are grounds for hope concerning it. Bishop 
Brent and Stephen G. -Porter, as American representatives, 
stood unwaveringly for the destruction of the whole business 
—for the limitation of opium to strict medical and scientific 
purposes and for the control of the traffic at the point of pro- 
duction. The proceedings of the two conferences—one 
comprising only nations with Oriental dependencies—were in- 
volved and hard to follow at a distance, but what stood out 
clearly was the fact that the chief enemy of the American 
point of view is the opium-revenue. There are other com- 
plications, tactical difficulties, differences of opinion about 
procedure; there is the problem of China’s production, so hard 
to control under present conditions there; but the revenues 
are the great stumbling-block. 
Considerable public opinion seems to support the American 
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position here, but not enough public opinion is aroused. 
Women’s organizations are studying this dreadful business, 
and their groups will increasingly form centers of informa- 


tion and sentiment. If once great numbers of women come 
to realize the meaning of the opium trade, there will be, let 
us hope, a new opposition to compromises with this race de- 


stroyer. 


Eating and Living 
HAT has become of the fiction 
that women are delicate, anaentic 
creatures with capricious and dainty 
@ appetites, and the picture of the woman 
who had no man to cook for, lunching on a 
cup of tea and a cracker or piece of cake? 
Watching the swarms of women who lunch 
downtown in New York or San Francisco 
or Chicago, one sees how completely that 
type of woman—if she ever existed at all— 
has vanished. Women shoppers and busi- 
ness women are the same. They eat chops 
and soups, pies and puddings, quite as men do. They give 
a little more care perhaps to preserving the slender silhouette 
necessary with the modish gown, but they spend money on 
their food and they are well nourished and healthy looking. 
The complete change in woman’s world which has taken 
place during the past century may well have some part in 
the increase in the average length of life in the United States. 
Since 1870 the average span of life has increased fifteen years, 
according to a recent report issued by Surgeon-General Cum- 
ming. In the fifteenth century the average life was from 
eighteen to twenty years; in the eighteenth century, twenty- 
five years; in 1900, forty-five to forty-eight. It is now fifty- 
six——a truly extraordinary change. 


The Right Kind of Help 
ee story, on another page, about a blind women’s 





club, goes to the heart of the right relationship between 

the sighted and the sightless. The effort of these 
clubwomen is to break down the barriers of the sense of dif- 
ference under which the blind suffer, and to help them to be 
normal through doing normal things. The same note is struck 
in a news item that has just come in about the activities of 
the Lighthouse (111 East Fifty-ninth street), where the 
New York Association for the Blind, working with great efh- 
ciency on that same theory, gives six hundred men, women 
and children—not only from New York but from other parts 
of the country as well—a chance at happiness. Here they 
may learn a score of roads to self-support—amazing ways 
they seem, to the sighted—and enjoy many forms of normal 
recreation besides. So much has been done that they need 
room to do more, and are seeking $250,000 to add a new 
wing to the Lighthouse. When the wing is completed it will 
be equipped as the first Settlement House for the sightless in 


this country. 


UCH interest has been aroused among subscribers in 
M the question, ““‘Do we need the WoMAN CITIZEN ?” 

and many papers have been submitted in the contest 
for the $10 prize offered for the best answer. The papers 
are now in the hands of a committee of junior members of 
the National Woman Citizen Council, representing the col- 
lege alumnae. The prize will be awarded for the most prac- 
tical and definite answer to the question, without regard for 
literary merit. We hope to be able to announce the prize 


winner and print her paper in the next number of the 
Woman CITIZEN. 
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The Call to Convention 


HE Board of Directors of the National League of 

Women Voters hereby calls the affliated state Leagues 
and associate members to send delegates to the Sixth Annual 
Convention, to be held at Richmond, Virginia, from the 16th 
to the 22nd of April, 1925. 

The months since our last convention have rounded out 
a full cycle of the experience of women as voters in all states. 
By participation in the nominations, campaigns and elections 
of the summer and autumn our sense of responsibility for the 
voting habit has been deepened and our understanding of the 
causes of non-voting has been quickened. 

More recently the obligation to support needed legisla- 
tion with abundant and tested facts has led us to consider 
with profound earnestness what kind of government public 
welfare requires. 

The immediate common undertaking of great groups of 
women to seek and find the causes and the cure of war affords 
a means through common agreement of releasing new power 
in constructing the long road toward the common goal of 
abiding peace. 


Therefore, the delegates of the state Leagues are 
called into convention to distill the essence of the 
year’s informing experience. 
That questions may be pertinently answered ; 
That plans may be made practical and vital; 
That ends highly resolved may be rooted in 
the conviction of all. 


ee contribution of the wife and mother to the upkeep 
of the home is essential to the continuance of our Re- 
public and should be recognized in more practical ways than 
by poems, pictures, statutes and Mother’s Day addresses. 

. . Every wife should have full economic control of a half 
of the family income and a half ownership in family savings.— 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 


Encounter With Youth, Election Day, 1924 


(The Board of Directors has asked its youngest member, Miss 
Gertrude Ely, to serve as chairman of a committee to interest young 
women in the work of the League. The first specific undertaking 
of this committee has been to arrange a trip which will bring Mrs, 
Maud Wood Park as a speaker before college audiences in fifteen 
states during a ten weeks’ period beginning February first. 

WAS serving as a watcher at the polls. 

Two young men, who gave their ages as twenty-one and 
twenty-two, entered the polling place and offered to vote. 
They were turned away. They were not registered, ex- 
plained the clerk; they must produce poll-tax receipts. The 
look of eagerness and confidence on the faces of two prospec- 
tive new voters was succeeded by one ot bewilderment. 

“What do you mean, tax receipt? No one ever told me 
you had to go through all this to vote. I graduated at col- 
lege last year, high enough in my class. Why didn’t I hear 
some of this stuff there?” 

But it was show a tax receipt or give up voting. ‘Too 
much red tape for me,”’ said one of the young men as he went 
out the door. 

A little later an intelligent looking girl made her attempt 
to vote. She was turned away because she had moved into 
the district only recently and knew no one in the district to 
identify her. She looked as though a real opportunity had 
been denied her. I couldn’t resist following her into the 
street and apologizing for my government! She wanted to 
know where she could find out about these bewildering re- 
quirements. Of course I gave her the address of the local 
League of Women Voters! 

After this experience I found it very easy to accept the 
chairmanship of a committee in the National League which 
proposes to get in touch with young voters. 

What is the trouble? Why do such disappointments occur 
at the polls? What and where are the gaps between all the 
classes in civics, in politics, in government, the fathers and 
mothers, the public election officials and the young men and 
women coming of age and theoretically ready to take on the 
duties of citizenship? Apparently it is the practical, up-to- 
date and local information that these young people need. | 
believe it is the first and most important work of the League 
to provide this information and _ interest. Certainly the 
league at the present time is the only organization equipped 
for this fundamental work. 

We are starting by trying to reach the girls in the colleges. 
Our objective is to have girls while still in school aroused 
to an interest in practical politics and so informed about the 
League that when they return home they will recognize it 
and know how to use-it. We realize that, in addition to the 
importance -of interesting students in the different kinds of 
colleges, the League everywhere will increase its value in 
proportion as it reaches young people. Young business and 
professional women, young women in trades, young house- 
keepers, Junior Leagues and girls’ clubs and societies will 
see the possibilities of an informed electorate—an electorate 
not easily swung or bribed. 

Most magnificient, most significant of all reports on mem- 
bership I have heard is that of the chairman of a certain 
county League in New York state—eighty-five per cent of 
her five hundred members are between the fateful ages of 
twenty and twenty-five! How stimulating to a democracy 
it would be if each generation could count upon the intelli- 
gent, wholly-informed, active, honest participation of youth 
in government.—G. E. 
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Congratulations to California! 


ALIFORNIA’S ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 

ment on January 8—the date Mrs. Ernest Wallace, the 
League’s legislative chairman, predicted for such action—is a 
rainbow in the beclouded legislative skies. It brings a mes- 
sage of good cheer and may be accepted as a happy omen for 
1925. 

By an overwhelming vote—36 to 3 in the Senate, and 69 
to 9 in the Assembly—the honest public opinion of California 
has expressed itself. It has gallantly led the way for the 
other thirty-seven legislatures meeting this winter to follow. 

To the California League of Women Voters, which 
directed the ratification campaign in California, congratula- 
tions and gratitude go in full measure, not only from the 
officers of the National League, but from every sister League 
in the country. 


The Executive Committee Meeting 


HERE are provisions in the constitution of the National 

League of Women Voters which make the first two 
weeks of January a period of ordeal. At that time, in reply 
to letters sent out only too short a time before Christmas, 
there come pouring into the Washington office a// the sug- 
gestions of a// the state chairmen of a// the departments and 
standing committees for the program of work for another 
year. The suggestions are assembled. A conference of 
standing committee chairmen is called. It considers the 
recommendations, passing upon the program item by item, 
line by line. 

The Executive Committee arrives. It too goes over the 
program item by item, line by line. As each section is ap- 
proved it is snatched away to the waiting printer. The 
next week—-as the constitution requires—the ‘Proposed 
Program of Work for 1925-1926,” printed, bound and 
wrapped into packages, is in the mails, “submitted by the 
Executive Committee of the National Board to the state and 
local J.eagues for comment and criticism, approval or dis- 
approval, to be voted upon at the annual convention at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, April 16-22, 1925.” 

It is an ordeal, but it is the very life of the League—this 
requirement that the program on which the delegates will be 
called upon to act shall be before the membership for con- 
sideration for a full three months before the convention. 
“The vitality of the national program is dependent upon the 
initiative and the co-operation of the state and local Leagues.”’ 
So says the foreword to the proposed program, and it is in 
this spirit that it is submitted to the membership. 

A report of the ratification situation was made to the 
Executive Committee state by state. Between the lines of a 
recital of an opposition truly monstrous glowed a thrilling 
story of how the League in state after state is stoutly bearing 
the brunt of attack, quietly organizing the forces of the 
friends of the Amendment, and patiently digging trenches 
tor a fight that thay be long but cannot be unsuccessful. 
Nothing has ever brought out the strength of the League— 
or so proved its need—as the assault upon the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

The holiday month has added new pamphlets to the 
League’s publications shelves. “Know Your County” is a 
companion to the ever-popular “Know Your Town”’ and is 
the work of Helen M. Rocca. “Jury Service” is the title 
ot the long-needed pamphlet which has been prepared for 
the committee on the Legal Status of Women, by Jennie 
Loitman Barron, of Miss Dunshee’s Committee. “Shall 
We Have a Membership Drive?” presents in a nutshell 
valuable points gleaned on that question from long organiza- 
tion experience by Mrs. Cunningham. Between November 
) and January 1, the Washington office sent out 20,263 
Pieces of circular mail, filled 785 publication orders, and 
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printed or reprinted copies of publications to the number of 
86,100. 

Publicity, speakers’ bureau, organization, legislation, tenta- 
tive budget for 1925-26, convention program, “Mrs. Park’s 


‘Tour’’—all these and many others were items on the agenda 
of three days of hard work and helpful discussion. — Sig- 
nificant among the actions taken was that which authorized 
Miss Sherwin to send to President Coolidge the following 
letter: 





“The National League of Women Voters at. its 
Board Meeting in Washington, January 8, requested 
that I send you the following expression of their ap-’ 
preciation. 

“An intelligent understanding of the naval, war and 
air programs of this nation and a sane point of view 
with respect to them, is the duty of every citizen. 
Your recent utterances indicating the depth of con- 
sideration these needs have received from you and point- 
ing out the generally harmful effect of exaggerated 
statements as to our national peril, have greatly increased 
public understanding and public confidence. There- 
fore, we beg to assure you of our great appreciation of 
the influence of your recent pronouncements on this sub- 
ject. 


West Virginia's Inventory 


ANUARY is accepted as inventory month of the year. 

It is, therefore, in keeping with the business-like aims of 
the League to find state Leagues counting their blessings this 
month and also considering new ways for the New Year. 

West Virginia is one of those states which have completed 
an inventory of stock. Mrs. G. P. Boomsliter, president of 
the West Virginia League, in a message to her organization 
through the West Virginia Woman J oter, has made an in- 
ventory of legislative accomplishments of the League since its 
organization in the fall of 1920. 

Excerpts from Mrs. Boomsliter’s message read: 

“In the legislature of 1921 the West Virginia League in- 
troduced and secured the passage of the Equal Guardianship 
bill, the bill permitting a married woman to act as a personal 
representative or fiduciary administratrix, the equal inherit- 
ance bill and a bill raising the Age of Consent from fourteen 
to sixteen years. The League also endorsed and helped to 
secure the passage of a bill providing a state training school 
tor mental defectives, a vital statistics bill, providing for ade- 
quate registration of births, marriages and deaths, and a bill 
tc create a child welfare commission, to study laws govern- 
ing children and to suggest improved legislation. 

“In 1923 the League invited other state-wide organiza- 
tions to join in the formation of a Women’s Legislative 
Council for the promotion of measures of special interest to 
women. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the Farm Women’s Clubs, and the Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods joined with the League in this 
Council. 

“Measures secured by the Council included an amendment 
to the Mothers’ Pension Law raising the age limit of the 
child for whom the mother may receive aid; bill providing 
for creation of county child welfare board on petition of five 
per cent of qualified voters; amendment to law governing 
Board of Children’s Guardians, to give the board jurisdiction 
over all dependent children; provision for equal representa- 
tion of women on state, district, and county executive com- 
mittees of both political parties; acceptance of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity bill; prohibition of the use of vehicles in 
the aid of prostitution; bill requiring the teaching of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the public schools; bill 
making the sheriff humane officer to investigate cruelty to 
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animals; an amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
Law increasing allowances to widows, orphans and injured 
workmen, and an amendment to prohibition law, providing 
measures for better enforcement. 

“The defeat of the so-called equal rights bill was another 
accomplishment of the Council. No bill opposed by the 
Council has been passed.” 


The Winning Cartoonist 


Z BLACK, cartoonist of the Lincoln (Nebraska) Star, 

was awarded the $250 prize offered by the National 
League in the nation-wide contest for the published cartoon 
“best calculated to arouse general interest in voting and in- 
creased attendance at the polls.”’ 

Thirteen other contestants were given honorable mention 
in this contest arranged as a part of the League’s get-out-the- 
vote campaign. ‘Those selected were, J. N. Darling, of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register, John M. Baer, of Labor, 
Gregg of Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution, Morris of New 
Haven (Connecticut) Journal, Brewerton of Atlanta 
(Georgia) Journal, Gale of Los Angeles (California) Times, 
Justus of Sioux City (lowa) Daily Tribune, Harper of Bir- 
mingham (Alabama) Age-Herald, and Orr of Chicago 
Tribune. 

The winning cartoon* depicts “The United States” driving 
a team up a hill “To Good Government.” One horse, rep- 
resenting ‘““The Half of Us Which Votes” is pulling all the 
load while the second horse, ‘“The Half Which Does Not 
Vote’—a wooden immovable animal—is holding back prog- 
ress. 

In a letter delightfully embellished with a picture of an 
enormous snowball entitled “The Biggest Vote in History” 
being pushed up-hill by a number of small figures—members 
each and all of the League of Women Voters—Mr. Black 
tells just how he feels about this contest: 

“This certainly has been a grand and glorious Christmas 
for me and my small family. The prize check arrived yester- 
day and was duly deposited. I was sorry to have to cash it. 
1 would much rather have framed it and hung it in my office. 
Of course I was wonderfully delighted to receive the award 
and also feel highly complimented to have one of my cartoons 
on exhibition in your offices. 

“As most cartoonists could probably testify, some of their 
best work has been done under pressure of time. This one 
of mine was drawn in less than half an hour and was fin- 
ished up just in time to rush it off to the engravers before 
they quit for the day.’ 

“The National League of Women Voters is to be con- 
gratulated on the decided success of its get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign and the cartoonists of the country are glad they had 
a chance to aid in such a worthy movement.’ 


Child Labor Truths 


O statement used by opponents to ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment is more ludicrous than the 
statement that the proposal to unshackle the infants of in- 
dustry originated in Russia. But even ludicrous statements 
must be patiently answered. The wholly American humani- 
tarian character of the Amendment is emphasized in two 
instructive, fact-disclosing pamphlets prepared by the Or- 
ganizations Associated for Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment and now being distributed by the National 
League of Women Voters. 
One pamphlet, “Made in America,” by the simplest of 
methods discloses the utter fallacy of the propaganda claiming 
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for the Child Labor Amendment a foreign birth. Arranged 
in the fashion of an illustrated “Who's Who?” it answers 
the questions—who recommended it, who introduced it in 
Congress, who drafted it, who urged its passage by the 
national law-making bodies, who voted for it, and who is 
supporting it—with the simple statement, “Good Americans 
All.” 

Successfully challenging the foreign tinge with which op- 
ponents have endeavored to color the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the pamphlet points out that the late President Hard- 
ing and President Coolidge both recommended the Amend- 
ment, while responsible for its introduction were Senator 
Shortridge, of California, born in Iowa, and Representative 
Israel M. Foster, of Ohio, born in the state he represents, 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, and Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania, are numbered among the 
foremost American authorities on the Constitution who aided 
in drafting the proposal. The pamphlet asserts that among 
others who urged its passage were the late Samuel Gompers 
—long the most representative man of American Labor—Mrs, 
Maud Wood’ Park, former president of the National League 
of Women Voters; Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee; Mrs. Alexander Wolf, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish Women; the Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, and the Rev. John A. 
Kyan, director of the Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council—all born in America. 

An illuminating analysis, minute in its details, of the extent 
of child labor in the United States and the degree of protec- 
tion afforded by present state laws, is contained in a second 
pamphlet distributed by the same organization under the title, 
“Truths and Half-Truths About Child Labor.” Ina table 
which shows state by state the employment of children in 
gainful occupations for whose interest the amendment was 
proposed, this pamphlet brings to light another glaring mis- 
representation advanced by opponents of the measure with the 
hope of successfully killing it. 

The table shows that the Amendment opponents have given 
the public an idea only of the numbers of children between 
ten and thirteen years of age, inclusive, employed in gainful 
occupations, neglecting entirely the hundreds of thousands of 
child workers of fourteen and fifteen years. This half-truth 
about the number of child workers which was published by 
the National Association of Manufacturers is compared with 
the full facts obtained from publications of the United States 
Bureau of Census. 

The pamphlet, in addition, contains statistics showing in 
what occupations and in what numbers child laborers are 
engaged together with the conditions under which they are 
working and concludes with a summary of reasons why these 
children need protection. Both of these pamphlets may be 
crdered from National League headquarters. 


Vermont's New Publication 


HE Green Mountain Citizen—the Vermont League's 
first venture in the bulletin field—is out! Its mimeo- 
graphed three pages have all the earmarks of a first edition— 
the much-needed enthusiasm, messages, and, best of all, 
League spirit. An opinion of the League of Women Voters 
from Vermont’s most distinguished son, President Coolidge, 
is followed by a greeting from Miss Sherwin, a “word” from 
Mrs. W. H. Jeffrey, president of the League, and a message 
from Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director of the first region. 
Its interesting pages present bits of news about Vermont's 
“recom- 
mendations” for immediate consideration, and “League 
Notes.” In the language of Mrs. Jeffrey, the bulletin will 
serve as “the tie that binds.” 
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League and League Work 





THENS, GEORGIA: The Athens League has wel- 
A comed into its membership Miss Jeanette Rankin, the 
first woman elected to Congress, who recently established her 
residence in Georgia. 


ALIFORNIA: Something unique in legislative service 
* has been launched by the California League in the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Ernest Wallace of San Francisco as the 
League’s official observer of the state legislature. It will be 
the observer’s duty to watch and report the progress of all 
legislative measures of special interest to women. 

Mrs. Wallace will not lobby for any legislative measures. 
She will be the “legislative encyclopedia,” prepared to furnish 
any member of the state League with information regarding 
all bills. Mrs. Wallace is eminently qualified for her new 
work. Last year she carried on a large amount of legislative 
work for the San Francisco Civic Center and this year is 
serving as state legislative chairman. In addition, she is a 
trained journalist and has been a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Center board for the last three years. 

The League will follow closely the session of the legisla- 
ture this vear. It has opened headquarters in Sacramento 
at the hotel directly across the street from the Capitol. 


ONNECTICUT: Although many members of the 

League have been elected to state legislatures, first 
honors go to Connecticut with a total of nine League members 
out of the seventeen women sitting in the 1925 legislature 
at Hartford. Mrs. Alice P. Merritt of Hartford is the only 
woman elected to the Senate—and a League member at that 
—while Corinne R. Alsop of Avon, Marjory Cheney of 
Manchester, Elizabeth W. Coe of Waterbury, Julia Emery 
of Stamford, Mary M. Hooker of Hartford, Hannah D. 
Townshend of New Haven and Mary B. Weaver of New 
Milford are League members in the House of Representatives. 


AYTON, OHIO: Membership drives are becoming 

contagious! The Dayton League’s quota for new mem- 
bers this year was placed at two hundred at the Ohio con- 
vention last year, but the Dayton League has raised the goal 
to five hundred. With twenty team captains, Mrs. A. J. 
Barnett, chairman of the membership campaign, is out to make 
a record drive. 


L PASO, TEXAS: Four speakers presented arguments 

for ratification of the Child Labor Amendment at the 
December meeting of the El Paso League. A resolution 
urging early ratification was adopted by the League. 


IFTH REGION: Miss Marguerite M. Wells, director 

of the fifth region, has issued her first “round robin” 
letter to the Leagues in Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, which comprise her 
region. ‘The mimeographed communication is newsy and 
promises to add greatly to the zest and zeal of the region. 


IRST REGION: Here’s something new for regional 
development. Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director of the 





first region, has installed a regional library in her home in 
Providence where study outlines, reference books, explana- 
tions of League principles, addresses and state literature will 
be available for use in small communities. 


ASSACHUSETTS: In Massachusetts the League 
divides its legislative program into three subdivisions: 
“Active Program,” “Measures Endorsed” and “Other Action 
Taken.” It places jury service for women and ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment on the active program. 
Under “Measures Endorsed” it supports the raising of the 
compulsory school age from fourteen to sixteen, promises re- 
sistance to any attack on the Minimum Wage Law, endorses 
payment of wages to prisoners and the extension and improve- 
ment of the Civil Service Law. 
“Other Action Taken” includes a reafirmation of support 
of the Direct Primary, and decision to study the short ballot, 
proportional representation and civil service reforms. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: The movement to 

stimulate interest in the League among young women 
is being enthusiastically promoted in the round-table legisla- 
tive study groups formed for young women by the Minne- 
apolis League. Mrs. Walter H. Thorp is director of the 
group and assisting her in the course are Mrs. Andreas 
Ueland, Mrs. James Paige, Mrs. F. W. Wittich and Mrs. 
John Guise. More than fifty young women are in the group. 


HIO: When Miss Belle Sherwin resigned as director- 

at-large of the Ohio League, the executive committee 
unanimously turned to Mrs. Margaret Rice Stewart, of 
Norwalk, as a logical successor to Miss Sherwin. Mrs. 
Stewart has been a delegate to five annual conventions of 
the National League and suffrage pioneers cannot picture a 
convention without her. 


AHWAY, NEW JERSEY: Mrs. Ida Custer, president 

of the Rahway League, started the year’s work with 

a meeting devoted to “Laws, New and Old,” and is follow- 
ing it up with a study class on “Know Your Own Town.” 


ICHMOND, VIRGINIA: In addition to reélecting 

its president, Miss May I. Moore, at the annual meet- 
ing January 6, the Richmond League outlined the local ar- 
rangements for the National League convention in April. 


IVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT: League women in 

this little town have found that a study of the cost of 
living will do wonders in building up membership. It has 
adopted a budget and is balancing it with income. In six 
months its membership has increased seventy per cent and it 
has paid into the state treasury twenty per cent more than 
its allotted quota. 


S*: LOUIS, MISSOURI: The St. Louis League has 

resumed the meetings of its Political Information Bureau, 
which convenes each week to consider bills pending before 
the state legislature. The meetings are purely for informa- 
tion and discussion, and no action is ever taken. Mrs. D. O. 
Ives is the Bureau leader. 


ICHITA, KANSAS: Wichita League members are 

making elaborate plans for the Kansas State League 
convention in Wichita next month. Mrs. Henry Ware Allen 
of Wichita has been appointed chairman of the nomination 
committee, which will present nominations for president, 
second vice-president, and recording secretary. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





The Women of Egypt 


HE women of Egypt have issued 

an ‘‘Appeal to public opinion of the 
world” on behalf of Egypt in its present 
differences with Great Britain. 

It is one of the most interesting facts 
in history that whenever a nation is in 
trouble with another, the women rally 
to its support and the government is 
overwilling to receive any favors or 
service the women can perform. The 
women of Egypt are following the ex- 
ample of the women of all nations in 
making this appeal. The questions in- 
volved, however, are between Egypt and 
Great Britain. Public opinion elsewhere 
can exert much pressure upon nations 
involved in difficulties, and doubtless 
will in this event. 

The women of Egypt charge Great 
Britain with exercising tyranny in order 
that she may force the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to yield new rights over Egypt 
and the Sudan. These women appeal 
to public opinion to come to the aid of 
the “cradle of civilization,” which they 
call the ‘“Hyphen between the Orient 
and the Occident.” They declare that 
assistance to the ““Hyphen” will facili- 
tate good relations between East and 
West and bring nearer the peace of the 
world. Cve..c. 


Republican Women 


N January 10 the Women’s Na- 
O tional Republican Club, whose 
address is 6 East Thirty-seventh street, 
New York, held its ‘Fourth Birthday 
Party’’—to use the characterization made 
by its president, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
who presided. Four years ago this club 
was only an idea. Now it is an organ- 
ization with a membership representing 
every state in the Union, and during 
the last year it gained 1,100 members. 
But even that phenomenal growth is not 
the most striking thing about it. The 
thing which impressed both men and 
women guests at the great luncheon was 
the tremendous enthusiasm of _ the 
women, which showed a real and funda- 
mental interest in politics. There was 
a vital interest throughout those three 
hours of combined lunching and speech- 
making and exchange of opinions, which 
testified heartily to the fact that women 
are taking politics seriously as a part of 
their business in life. National com- 
mitteewomen from six or eight states 
had made the trip especially to attend 
this annual meeting. Over fifteen hun- 
dred women were present. 

The speakers were: Mrs. Florence 


E. S. Knapp, New York’s new Secretary 
of State, who made here her first official 
appearance since her inauguration—and 
made it very effectively; Senator David 
Reed, of tennsylvania, and Dr. Nicholas 
furray Butler. 

One teature of this Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club is the way in 
which it has constituted itself a sort of 
clearing house for the opinions of Re- 
publican women. Whenever any impor- 
tant question is up before the country, 
a questionnaire is sent out by the Club 
to its members all over the United 
States, and their opinions are collected 
and summed up as an expression of what 
Republican women think on the issue. 





Mrs Upton 

ee TAYLOR UPTON, 

of Warren, Ohio, former vice- 
chairman ot the Executive Committee 
ot the Republican National Committee, 
has adopted lecturing as her special ac- 
tivity for 1925-26. Some of the subjects 
upon which she will speak are: From 
the Cave to the Ballot Box, Will the 
Child Labor Amendment be Ratified ?, 
Woman’s Duty to Her Party and Her 
Government, Political Pitfalls, Chris- 
tian Citizenship, the United States Con- 
gress. All over the country people know 
what a combination of wit and wisdom 
Mrs. Upton brings to her new, old 
work. 


Texas Officials 


EXAS has not only a woman gov- 
ernor, but also women on the State 
Supreme Court bench. Governor Pat 
M. Neff, in deference to Mrs. Miriam 
A. Ferguson, who took his place Jan- 
uary 20, swore three women into the 
State Supreme Court to try a case in- 
volving the title to Woodmen of the 
World property in El Paso. The new 
justices are Miss Nellie Gray Robertson, 
county attorney of Hood County, special 
chief justice; Mrs. Hortense Ward, of 
Houston; prominent woman attorney, 
and Mrs. Edith E. Wilmans, of Dallas, 
former member of the legislature. 
Another appointment just reported in 
the paper is a woman secretary of state— 
Mrs. S. S. Meharg. Mrs. Meharg has 
never been prominent in politics, but 
during the recent campaign she made a 
short speech, introducing former Gov- 
ernor James E. Ferguson when he was 
stumping for his wife. It was so good 
that inquiries were made, resulting in 
the appointment. 





Hungary's M. P. 

ISTER MARGARET SLACHTA, 

who was the first woman member of 
Parliament in Hungary, is visiting this 
country to organize the work of the 
Society of Social Sisters, a Roman 
Catholic order of which she is Sister 
Superior. Sister Margaret was elected 
a member of the Christian Socialist 
party in 1920 and served two years. 
She is a champion of woman’s activity 
in public affairs. 


Equal Franchise in England 
HE maiden speech of the one 
woman Labor M. P. in England, 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, was largely de- 
voted to a protest against the omission 
from the King’s speech, opening the new 
Parliament, of any reference to Equal 
Franchise. Both Miss Wilkinson and 
another private member introduced 
amendments providing for Equal Fran- 
chise, but the present signs are that they 
stand about as much chance as the 
World Court proposal in the short ses- 
sion of our Congress. 


Against Narcotics 


HE Susan B. Anthony Foundation 

is enlisted in the fight against nar- 
cotics. At a meeting recently held in 
Washington, D. C., it passed a resolu- 
tion “favoring the distribution of litera- 
ture by Congress to schools and homes, 
and the incorporation of regular instruc- 
tion in narcotics in the curriculums of 
schools and colleges.” 


Cleveland’s Women Police 
LEVELAND, OHIO, at last has 
a woman’s police bureau, with a 
woman at its head—Mliss Dorothy Doan 
Henry. The purpose is to prevent crime 
rather than apprehend criminals, and 
Miss Henry and her fifteen women 
police officers are emphatic in their belief 
that if rightly handled first offenders 
will not become habitual criminals. 


A Woman Conductor 

VERY unusual scene took place one 

evening recently. At the con- 
ductor’s desk in front of the great New 
York Symphony Orchestra, which filled 
the stage, stood the slight figure of a 
woman in a short black velvet dress, 
with rapt face, and a halo of wavy. 
bobbed, black hair. An audience which 
packed Carnegie Hall to the roof was 
on its feet cheering, and the orchestra 
itself was adding to the applause. It 
was not the tribute of personal friends 
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alone. In the audience were many well- 
known figures in the musical world, and 
there were many others who had come 
to witness the first appearance of a 
woman conductor with the Symphony 
Orchestra giving a program of master- 
pieces. 

It must have taken courage to make a 
début on the stage where the greatest 
conductors of the world appear nightly; 
to lead an orchestra of 125 men who 
undoubtedly were, shall we say, not en- 
thusiastic, at obeying the commands of a 
woman; of facing the inevitable com- 
parisons of the dread musical critics of 
the New York press. But Ethel 
Leginska won both her audience and the 
orchestra. She has force and a mag- 
netism as a conductor. Her beat is clear 
and incisive, her readings are sound and 
musicianly. 

So far she has been known as a suc- 
cessful pianist. With her determination 
and pluck, plus her musical talent, she 
may force the opportunity for expe- 
rience which she needs. 


Women Police 
REMIER Baldwin’s election mani- 


festo promised an increase in the 
number of metropolitan women police, 
and Time and Tide praises him for 
making good within three days of the 
opening of the new Parliament. The 
number is to be increased from twenty- 
four to fifty. Before the famous—or 
infamous—reduction two and a _ half 
years ago the number was 112. 


A Backward Step 


SAD child labor note comes from 

Algeria, by way of a Children’s 
Bureau release. Little girls in Algeria 
will, in the future, be permitted to work 
in carpet factories at the age of ten 
years, according to a recent decision by 
the advisory committee on labor of the 
Government of Algeria. This commit- 
tee recently approved the lowering of the 
minimum age for such work from 
twelve to ten. 


Illinois’ Celebration 


ITH bands and banners and 

marching, the women of Illinois 
triumphantly led their four women 
legislators to office, January 7. It was 
all arranged by several hundred women 
—members of local Republican clubs, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Illinois League of Women Voters and 
organizations interested in the political 
progress of women. A special train left 
Chicago early on the morning of the 
seventh, stopped along the way to pick 
up groups from other sections of the 
state, and arrived in Springfield about 
noon. Ranks were formed, reminding 


one of the old suffrage-fight days, and 
a march was made upon the Capitol to 


witness the opening of the legislature 
and the seating of Mrs. Florence Fifer 
Bohrer, state senator; Mrs. Katherine 
Hancock Goode, Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O’Neill and Mrs. Rena Elrod, repre- 
sentatives. In the evening a jubilee din- 
ner was held, Mrs. George R. Dean, 
president of the Illinois Women’s Re- 
publican Clubs, presiding. At midnight 
the weary but happy women boarded the 
special train again, and thus ended a 
“perfect day.” 


A Unique Club 
O* the first Monday of each month 


a most interesting group of women 
meet in the club house of the Women’s 
Department Club of Indianapolis. 
Every member has defective vision, 
many of them have never seen the light 
of day, but the hopeless word, “blind,” 
is never spoken. 


Although there are thousands of 





Masters Photo Shop 
Mrs. Lewis N. Poyser 


blind women in the country who would 
make ideal club members, this ‘Monday 
section” of the Indianapolis club is the 
only organization in the United States 
for such women, affliated with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Its 
members pay regular dues and share all 
the privileges of the club house. They 
manage their own projects, prepare club 
programs, and even write and publish 
a clever club paper, called “d Bit 
o Cheer,” writing the stories and articles 
on their Braille typewriters. 

The club was organized in 1919 by 
Mrs. Lewis N. Poyser, and to her must 
be given much of the credit for its un- 
usual success. As each year passes, it 
becomes more evident that it fills a real 
need of the cultured blind women of 
the city. As one of its members said, 
“The greatest burden of many of our 
women is that they are regarded as dif- 
ferent, abnormal, queer, defective, and 
are, in a large measure, shut out from 
the society of their equals. What we 
need most of all is to be recognized as 
thinking, feeling women, with the same 
weaknesses, the same strength, the same 
trials, and the same longings as normal 
women.” Mrs. Poyser has adopted 
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unique and interesting methods to break 
down the barriers of blindness and give 
these sightless ones self-confidence and 


a sense of cooperation with normal 
women. 

The seven hundred members of the 
general club also take a real interest 
in the doings of the “Monday section” 
and are always ready to cooperate in 
any way. A motor corps takes the blind 
to and from meetings, helps them in the 
home once a week, while other members 
act as hostesses on club day. 

In their turn, the members of the 
“Monday section” entertain their friends 
by giving musical recitals of unusual 
merit; they raise money for club proj- 
ects by conducting bazaars or selling 
tickets for charity benefits, and do their 
full share in all club enterprises. 

JANET P. SHaw. 


War- 


OT much more can be said than 

has already appeared in our pages 
about the Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, held in Washington, Jan- 
uary 18-24, until the next issue of the 
CITIZEN, in which it will be reported. 
One new point—and an important one— 
is that the National Women’s Trade 
Union League joined the eight other 
national women’s organizations which 
are responsible for the Conference. This 
makes nine women’s organizations bent 
upon the study and discussion of war— 
its cause and its cure. Perhaps it would 
be wise to name these organizations. 
They are: the American Association of 
University Women, the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions in North America, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

The officers of the conference are: 
General chairman, Carrie Chapman 
Catt; vice-chairmen, Dr. Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, Mrs. John Ferguson, Mrs. E. H. 
Silverthorn, Mrs. John Sherman, Mrs. 
R. E. Speer, Miss Rose Brenner, Miss 
Belle Sherwin, Miss Anna A. Gordon; 
secretary, Miss Josephine Schain; treas- 
urer, Miss Ethel B. Ketcham. 

The names on the program are of 
prominent people— Major-General John 
F. O’Ryan, General Henry T. Allen, 
George W. Wickersham, John Foster 
Dulles, the Rt. Hon. Si: Willoughby 
Dickinson, the Rt. Hon. Lord Thomson, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, James G. Mc- 
Donald, Raymond Fosdick, Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Miss 
Grace Abbott, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 


and others of whom you will hear later. 


Its Cause and Cure 











The Bookshelf 


ADAME WANDA 
LANDOWSKA is the 
famous Polish musician 
who has been delighting 
this country with her 
programs of music written in the time 
of the harpsichord, and performed by 
her on that charming and too little 
known instrument. She has made wide 
researches into the field of ancient 
music, and her book, “Alusic of the 
Past,” is crammed with incidents and 
anecdotes which center around the 
musicians of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Her theme, which 
flashes through the mass of fascinating 
detail instead of being developed aca- 
demically, is a double one. She believes, 
first, that we are suffering from lack of 
knowledge of the delightful older music, 
and, second, that the music of the mas- 
ters should be performed as they wrote 
it, not as it has been edited and tortured 
by various “arrangers.” She encour- 
ages the development of such an _his- 
torical sense in music as exists in other 
Her book contains a wealth of 





arts. 
material which should be extremely 
valuable to musicians. For the lay 


reader it gives life to shadowy great 
names, makes clear many foggy places, 
and imparts a sense of the continuity 
of music through the years which will 
make concert programs much more in- 
teresting. 

Music of another sort fills the pages 
of John Crowe Ransom’s “Chills and 
Fever.’ In spite of its uncomfortable 
title, it is a book of poetry of both 
charm and individuality. Modern in 
its feeling it is lit with mediaeval words 
learned from much browsing in old 
manuscripts (or crossword puzzle dic- 
tionaries). Sometimes the author is so 
carried away with the fine flavor of 
his words that he forgets to give them 
a meaning. Other times they flash like 
old rapiers, piercing the heart of a folly 
or a beauty. They are not poems for 
those who like flowing, wide-open, 
nursery verse. But readers with a 
taste for bizarre, sardonic beauty will 
find treasures here. 

Honoré Willsie Morrow has writ- 
ten a Western novel which is much 
more than that. “The Devonshers’” is 
the story of Eve of the third generation 
which bore that name. It is also the 
story of those people of the old Oregon 
Trail who stopped by the way to estab- 
lish a civilization in the Wyoming 
country. Eve Devonsher, proud, high- 
strung, fiercely just, suffering for the 
sins of her father and her grandfather, 
is brought to trial for murder. The 
story of that trial forms the framework 
of the book. Conducted by a wise old 








judge who has watched the country 
grow, it is a masterpiece of slow, in- 
evitable piling up of truth. As an ex- 
ample of legal procedure it would be a 
nightmare to a conventional lawyer, yet 
it carries more actual justice than it 
could if it had been conducted within 
the narrow limits of strict legality. In- 
side the story of the trial grows the 
bigger story, three generations old, of 
Sir John Colbaith and Peter Devon- 
sher, of the struggle between them for 
supreme command over vast territory, 
and of the far-reaching results of the 
outcome of that struggle. So skilfully 
has Mrs. Morrow woven her story 








If one starts to name the most emi- 
nent novelists writing in English to- 
day—men or women—it does not take 
long to reach the name of May Sinclair. 
Since 1904, when “The Divine Fire” 
appeared and gave the reading world a 
real sensation, Miss Sinclair’s work has 
been eagerly read. “Mary Olivier,” 
“The Tree of Heaven,’ “Mr. Waa- 
dington of Wyck,’ “The Life and Death 
of Harriet Frean,” “Anne Severn and 
the Fieldings,’ “Arnold Waterlow’’— 
each has been a book event. 

Miss Sinclair is of Scotch blood, Eng- 
lish birth. She began writing early— 
even while she was still in the Ladies 
College in Cheltenham. Poems came 
first, then short stories, then novels. In 
those earlier days her family lost every- 
thing and life was a struggle. By the 
time her success was won her immediate 
family was gone, and now she lives alone 
(except for a maid and Jerry, the cat) 
in a little white house in St. John’s 
Wood, London. Miss Sinclair is small, 
dark, very quiet and reserved. “If I 
had not known her as one of the most 
brilliant writers of the day,” said one of 
her interviewers, “I should have thought 
her the prim mistress of some young 
ladies’ finishing school.” 
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that the trial to ascertain the truth of 
one girl’s connection with a murder be- 
comes a trial to clear up the past of 
an entire community’s feuds, friend- 
ships and struggles. The incidents of 
the book are purely fictional. Its sense 
of human drama is very keen, and its 
characters live and breathe. Through 
the almost tragic seriousness of its theme 
runs a vein of delightful humor. 

Louis Tracy’s fine adventure book, 
“Wings of the Morning,” has been re- 
printed in an attractive edition which 
Mead Schaeffer, famous for his sea pic- 
tures, has illustrated. It is twenty years 
since the story first delighted English 
audiences, and with the exception of 
curious changes which have taken place 
in women since he fashioned his heroine, 
it is as fresh now as it was then. In 
these days of knickers for all sorts of 
sports, it is strange to read that the lady 
blushed and tried to hide when she put 
on the only clothes the island afforded, 
masculine shirt and trousers. There is 
no finer way to begin a tale ot adventure 
than with a shipwreck. And when your 
castaways are an able young man under 
the shadow of a false accusation, and a 
beautiful girl who is wealthy and charm- 


ing, you have infinite possibilities of 
amusement. 


N original study of the subject of 
A whether ‘woman’s place is in the 
home” is contained in “Women and 
Leisure,” by Lorine Pruette, Ph.D. She 
starts with the theory that since ma- 
chinery has driven so many tasks out of 
the home, home-making has become a 
vastly simpler occupation, and the result 
is that “some women have no jobs at 
all, some have quarter or half-time jobs, 
while some are working double time.” 
She questions whether women who have 
leisure are utilizing their leisure to the 
advantage of themselves and the world. 
She finds that their faces are “marked 
by the strain of too much leisure, while 
the faces of their men are marked by 
the strain of too much labor.” 

Apparently she sees no immediate 
solution of the problem, but she believes 
that time must find a solution, because 
as standards of living rise the burden 
of maintaining an army of non-producers 
becomes heavier. Foreseeing a long pe- 
riod of experiment, she pleads for tolera- 
tion and sympathy for those who are 
blazing the trail. The book is very 
much worth reading.—G. F. B. 


Music of the Past, Knopf, 1924. $2.50. 
Chills and Fever, Knopf, 1924. $1.50. 
The Devonshers, Stokes, 1924. $2.00. 
Wings of the Morning, Clode, $3.50. 
Women and Leisure, Dutton, 1924. $3.00. 
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Washington 
Continued from page 8) 


bassador to Italy, has been prominently 
mentioned as successor for the Berlin 
post. 

With the Cabinet changes, the 
Supreme Court resignations and possible 
impending resignations—it is said that 
Justice Holmes may soon resign because 
of advanced years and a long record in 
judicial life—there is a changed balance 
at the capital. For one thing, the 
Cabinet which under President Harding 
and later Mr. Coolidge had a prepond- 
erance of profundity, experience and 
ability in such men as Hughes, Hoover, 
Mellon and Stone, will now have a 
different lineup with, however, a greater 
centralization of leadership in the Presi- 
dent. Any one who has seen him 
lately is keenly aware that he is devel- 
oping power and self-assurance. His is 
the type of mind that goes along slowly 
while orienting itself, and acquires 
momentum and surefootedness as it ab- 
sorbs facts. The Coolidge of today is 
a man whose convictions are becoming 
more open, whose opinions are more 
quickly formulated, and who is doubly 
more sure of himself and ready to dis- 
cuss the subject. There is every indica- 
tion that in the next few vears President 
Coolidge will be at his best and the 
strength of the Cabinet will be in him. 
Being human, whether he will get along 
with some of the new appointees is an- 
other question. . However, the cordiale 
between himself and his new Secretary 
of State is an assured relation. 

Congress has made the same one-sided 
progress that its history has shown the 
last decade—the House has been clean- 
ing up its work with the appropriation 
bills, while the Senate nullified one vote 
on Muscle Shoals by another. As this 
is ready to mail it has finally voted for 
the Underwood leasing bill. 

It is the President’s wish that the bill 
for the reorganization of government 
departments be introduced, but it is con- 
sidered highly unlikely that real progress 
will be made at this session. It is a 
highly important piece of legislation 
containing a distinct and constructive 
contribution to general government. 
Departments and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment are not too friendly to the 
proposal because of the ambitions of 
some to absorb others and general dislike 
of any interdepartmental disturbance. 
The steering committee of the House 
has agreed to bring up the measure on 
the floor some time within the next few 
weeks, but there is a frank feeling among 
them that although President Harding’s 
joint congressional committee gave so 
much time to investigation, the whole 
subject is not yet ready for final legis- 
lation. The bill is excellent material 
for study. In brief, it establishes in the 
Government a Department of Education 








and Relief which would include the 
Public Health Service, the Veterans 
Bureau, Federal Board for Vocational 
Training, Bureau of Pensions and Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers ; 

Transfers to the Department of Com- 
merce the Bureau of Mines, Patent 
Office, Lake Survey Office, Inland and 
Coastwise Waterway Service and inde- 
pendent National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, also creates a Bureau of 
Transportation ; 

Establishes in the Interior Depart- 
ment a Bureau of Administration of 
Public Domain and another for public 
engineering works; 


Creates a_ centralized purchasing 
agency ; 
Creates an independent office of 


Buildings and Grounds in the District 
of Columbia; 

Transfers department solicitors from 
the Department of Justice to the depart- 
ments they serve; 

Establishes the Budget Bureau direct- 
ly under the President, and other recom- 
mendations. 

One of the largest and most brilliant 
dinners ever held in Washington was 
tendered to Ambassador Jusserand the 
other evening. The ghost of Lafayette 
was also present. (This will mean a 
great deal to those who listened to the 
elaborate speeches.) Until recently M. 
Jusserand has been almost entirely dis- 
sociated in the public mind here with the 
details of the French debt, which are in 
none too pleasant an atmosphere after 
the note transmitted to the Secretary of 
State, the import of which was little but 
a plea for special treatment of French 
obligations and leniency in the matter 
of a long moratorium for France. 

Other matters crowd our space and 
can be mentioned only briefly. Legisla- 
tion has been introduced again on the 
Hill providing for the seating of.Cabinet 
members in Congress with privileges of 
debate upon matters affecting their re- 
spective departments. The President 
has been sympathetic toward those who 
are arguing rights of tenants in the 
District of Columbia, and looking into 
the difficulties in retaining the Rent 
Commission, which did considerable to- 
ward alleviating rent abuses. After 
many weeks of planning and supplica- 
tion the inaugural committees have 
finally been told by President Coolidge 
that he desires as simple an inauguration 
as that of President Harding. Senator 
Curtis will head the committee and 
there will be an impressive outdoor scene 
in front of the Capitol. Amplifiers will 
carry the speeches. Senator Ladd took 
occasion to answer the action of those 
who read him and his radical colleagues 
out of the Republican party, and re- 
ferred to the Republican party as drunk 
with power, forgetting its traditions and 
transforming the government of the peo- 
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ple to a government of the masses by 


the classes. Senator Borah again has 
urged that there be an early extra ses- 
sion of the new Congress to take up the 
problem of farm relief, which is as grave 
today as it was before the election, he 
says. 

It is well known here that President 
Coolidge is considerably exercised over 
this matter. He has been canvassing all 
available men to whom he could give the 
portfolio of Secretary of Agriculture, 
which will be vacant when the present 
incumbent, Howard M. Gore, becomes 
Governor of West Virginia on March 4. 
Many names have been suggested, but 
the President is said not to have found 
the man who he thinks will fill the pres- 
ent extraordinary demands. He wants 
a first-rate economist who is well versed 
in agriculture, and particularly market- 
ing. He is believed to have come to the 
conclusion that while until recently the 
farm problem had to do with produc- 
tion, now the situation is so changed that 
in order to solve it the real emphasis 
must be upon marketing and distribu- 
tion. 


The Dramatic Twig 
(Continued from page 15) 


Boston. She was in the thick of the 
suffrage fight, and gave her services for 
the successful staging of several suf- 
frage plays and pageants. 

She is the teacher of the Children’s 
Dramatic Club, as well as the director 
of their plays. Diction, gesture, char- 
acter, all the things that go to make 
would-be actors “stage-wise’” are her 
specialties. Yet her interest in the club 
is primarily social. She believes that the 
health and full development of the chil- 
dren is vastly more important than the 
letter-perfect success of each perform- 
ance. So she watches them carefully to 
see that they are neither overtired nor 
overexcited, she gives “understudies”’ 
equal opportunity with “regulars,” and 
does it for the sake of both of them. 
Any child coming to class or to a per- 
formance with an incipient or an actual 
ailment is sent home immediately, no 
matter at what sacrifice of expediency or 
excellence in the play. 

“Of course our performances some- 
times suffer,” she said sadly, her love 
of dramatic perfection shining in her 
deep eyes, “but after all, I think we 
gain more than we lose. We have the 
complete confidence of the children, and 
they are learning to make remarkable 
responses to emergency calls. Of espe- 
cial interest to me are the classes in dic- 
tion which are helping to counteract the 
effect on English speech of the various 
foreign accents; and the unpleasant 
tones developed, perhaps, by having to 
shout against street noises. Then, of 
course, our plays are a healthy antidote 
for a too steady diet of photography in 
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the movie houses. And if, incidentally, 
we are helping to develop young talent, 
that, as I’ve heard the children say, is 
so much to the good.” 


A Line on the Movies 
By IRENE THIRER 

Peter PaAN—Here is a credit to the 
film industry. ‘‘Peter Pan” is a wholly 
delightful cinema presentation, with ab- 
solutely no flaws, technical or spiritual. 
Barrie’s whimsical tale of the ‘Never 
Never Land” has been depicted on the 
screen, with a genius which Herbert 
Brenou’s direction has not shown here- 
tofore. Betty Bronson, the unknown 
girl selected for the name part, is a 
typical Peter. Mary Brian, also un- 
known to the screen world, makes a 
charming Vendy, and Ernest Torrence 
is an admirable Captain Hook. Every- 
body will enjoy this lovely thing. A 
Famous Players-Lasky praduction. 

CLAssMATES—Sorry, but there’s not 
much good to be said for Dick Bar- 
thelmess’s ‘‘Classmates,” even though 
Dick is his good-looking self in the film. 
The story, a weak one, glorifying the 
West Point cadet, is not especially avail- 
able for the dramatic prowess of Bar- 
thelmess. Madge Evans is a pitiful 
leading lady and no others in the cast 
qualify to note. A First National pro- 
duction, directed by John Robertson. 

Tomorrow's LovE— Agnes Ayres 
and Pat O’Malley are a wonderfully 
teamable film couple. This production, 
concerning domestic trials and troubles, 
is not especially noteworthy for its 
theme, but it has a bit of humor, and 
the team work is splendid. Jane Win- 
ton, a newcomer to the films, proves ex- 
ceedingly capable in a vamp role. A 
Famous Players-Lasky production, di- 
rected by Paul Bern. 

So Bic—Everyvbody who hasn’t read 
Edna Ferber’s book will be delighted 
with this production. However, every- 
body who has read the book will be a 
wee bit disappointed. The story of 
Selina Peake and her beautiful cabbage 
fields and her son, who's just so-o big, 
is wholesomely done for the screen, but 
many of the fine touches which we loved 
in the novel have been eliminated. Wal- 
lace Beery gives an excellent perform- 
ance as Cass Pool, the crude farmer. 
Colleen Moore is a rather overdone 
Selina, and Ben Lyon a handsome So- 
Big with not much of a screen task to 
perform. A First National production, 
directed by Charles Brabin. 

THe Dixte HAanpicap—This is as 
good a race picture as you'll see in a 
long search for films of such calibre. 
It’s the tale of the one horse winning 
fame, against so many others better 
nurtured; and of the animal’s proud 
owner and backers. Claire Windsor 
and Lloyd Hughes are good looking 
enough to play the romance angle to the 
satisfaction of the audience. A Metro- 








Goldwyn-Mayer production, directed by 
Reginald Barker. 

East oF SUEZ—Pola Negri’s latest 
effort is a lot of hokum and bunk. And 
Pola has dressed her hair in a mode 
which is, to this mind, not at all be- 
coming. In fact, we've never seen any- 
body look less like Pola Negri than Pola 
Negri herself does in ‘East of Suez.” 
The story is of the European gentle- 
man in love with the beautiful Eurasian, 
who is ostracized from Shanghai so- 
ciety, because of her race. Of course, 
the hero gets the girl in the end. Ed- 
mund Lowe isn’t at his best as said 
hero. Rodcliffe Fellowes gives a capa- 
ble small performance. A Famous 
Players-Lasky production, directed by 


Raoul Walsh. 
Porto Rico 


(Continued from page 10) 
industrial development which provides 
work and wages for the people. Porto 
Rico has virtually no manufactures and 
to support its population according to 
any American standard of decency by 
means of agriculture is out of the 
question. 

To meet this difficulty attempts have 
been made .to introduce manufactures, 
but as yet these do not begin to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, and with 
no coal or other fuel for power only 
light manufactures can be attempted. 
Some of the surplus population has been 
sent in colonies to Santo Domingo and 
the Hawaiian Islands, and thousands 
have gone individually to New York, 
but far more needs to be done if the 
island is to avoid the troubles which this 
increasing menace of overpopulation will 
inevitably cause. 

Our policy toward the immigrants 
within our shores has not always been 
distinguished by intelligence, and Porto 
Rico has suffered the additional handi- 
cap of being out of sight and too often 
forgotten. Governor has succeeded gov- 
ernor and few have remained long 
enough to develop a policy to meet the 
island’s needs. At the present time 
under the leadership of 
Towner, and with sugar bringing a good 
price, Porto Rico is probably better off 
than it has ever been before, but this 
condition rests upon insecure founda- 
tions. 

It was we who annexed Porto Rico, 
and not they who asked to be taken into 
our family, and it is we who define the 
measure of their dependence, which is to 
say, our responsibility. They are a 
peaceful, law-abiding, friendly people, 
who can make a very real contribution 
to our culture. With friendliness and 
understanding on our part they will un- 
doubtedly meet with credit the diffi- 
culties of readjustment inherent in their 
situation, but without this help these 
problems—for which we are so largely 
responsible—may well develop into ugly 


Governor 
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And in addition to the de- 


situations. 
sire which we should have to acquit 
ourselves in a self-respecting fashion, it 
is well to remember that to all Latin 
America what we do in Porto Rico, 
and what we leave undone, is the test 


of our intelligence and sincerity. If we 
are to build for peace and understanding 
with the republics in the South, we must 
remember that the first span of the 
bridge rests upon Porto Rico. 


The Children’s Problem 
(Continued from page 11) 
happy-go-lucky and pleasure-loving. He 
came from a well-to-do family, now 
He had spent his small income 
and the principal with it. He earned 
a little and drank a lot. He gradually 
became frightfully in debt. He had 
always been indulged by a fond mother 
who sent check after check, depriving 
herself of necessities. Finally he began 
to sign these checks himself—nothing 
less than forgery. This happened not 
once, but several times. He was always 
protected by his mother and was never 
arrested. He had undermined his health 
by dissipation. He finally contracted 
tuberculosis and died a young man. He 
was certainly a criminal although never 

imprisoned. 

“Is this boy going to have this same 
kind of life?” the mother asks. ‘No; 
at least it is improbable.” But we wish 
to hear more. ‘How has the boy been 
brought up?” ‘The mother had _ been 
very conscientious; she had impressed 
upon him again and again that he must 
never steal; that he must always be obe- 
dient and straightforward; that he must 
be honest. The mother was evidently 
obsessed about the subject, on her child’s 
account. The fear of criminal inheri- 
tance was constantly before her. She 
transmitted her fear to her suggestible, 
impressionable child.. He heard so 
much about lying and stealing that his 
mind began to dwell upon it with a 
certain fascination and he was attracted 
to the very thing she feared. This fear 
on the mother’s part, a fear which had 
pervaded her whole being, had taken 
this turn with her child. 

The mother was given an elementary 
course in child psychology. Not one 
talk, but several. Fortunately she was 
intelligent. The child was sent to a 
small boarding school. After months, 
the budding criminal was a_ strong, 
healthy boy, his mother’s pride, and all 
that any mother could wish. 

The question of criminal conduct is 
a complicated one. Some criminals are 
simply deliberate villains. But many 
are quite different. Many are unstable, 
neurotic people—the so-called psycho- 
pathic people—not frankly insane but 
still not quite responsible. With many 
of them, criminalism has been engrafted 
upon a weak and unstable character, and 
the criminalism might very readily have 
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been avoided with a little management 
at the right time. 

A mother brings her boy, aged nine, 
to the clinic. She says: “Johnny is so 
restless and nervous I can’t manage him. 
He is never still. He wears everybody 
out. He will not sit still in school and 
the teacher has asked me to keep him 
out. But how can I keep him at home? 
If he is in the house he teases his little 
sister and makes her as bad as he is. If 
he is on the street he fights the other 
boys, and besides he is so reckless I am 
afraid he will be knocked over by an 
automobile. Doctor, what am I to do? 
Can anything be done?” 


Too Much Excitement 


The mother is told: “Yes, we believe 
something can be done; but we may not 
be able to tell you at once what is best. 
We must study this boy according to 
our methods here. His trouble may 
come from physical causes. ‘This rest- 
less state may be the after effects of an 
exhausting illness) He may have some 
underlying disease process in his tonsils 
which is undermining his health and 
making him’ nervous. His dietary or 
sleeping arrangements may be-all 
wrong.” 

However, according to the social in- 
vestigator’s report the cause of the 
trouble was quite clear. The following 
suggestions were made to the mother: 
“This report shows that you have a very 


large family, and there is not only your 
own family, but your married daughter 
and her husband and their children in 
the household as well. This situation 
is too stimulating and exciting for your 
small boy. For this reason it will be 
better for both your family and your 
daughter’s if she moves to her own 
apartment.” 

Probably one of the commonest and 
also least understood diseases of child- 
hood is nervousness. People forget that 
the nervous systems of young children 
cannot stand too much _ excitement. 
Many children become over-stimulated 
by the many and varied activities of 
a large household. 

A mother with a little girl, sitting 
next, has a different problem. This 
girl, aged ten, has twitching habits. She 
bats her eyes, she has a habit of wrink- 
ling her nose, she pulls at her handker- 
chief so that she tears it in shreds in 
half an hour, she bites her nails, she has 
quick explosions of temper, and cries 
when it is all over. One does not need 
the teacher’s report to understand that 
she is very intelligent. She reads every- 
thing in the house and asks for more 
from the library. She is a delightful 
child, but far from well. 

This case is strictly a medical prob- 
lem. The child had a severe attack of 
cerebrospinal meningitis three years ago. 
In the course of time she seemed to re- 
cover, had three months’ convalescence 
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in the country, but six months later at 
school she did not appear well. She got 
worse and worse, and this present ner- 
vous condition gradually developed. The 


medical recommendations here were 
quite obvious. No more school, no more 
hard study for a long time. Back to the 
country with some relatives where she 
had spent three months, but this time 
for six more. A strong body above all 
things. This intelligent child will catch 
up in her school work when she is well 
again. 


How Children Are Stu. ‘d 


How does one learn about ie minds 
as well as about the bodies of hildren? 
The method is somewhat as follows: 

Teachers are asked to outline the out- 
standing difficulties with the child. Per- 
haps he is restless in school; perhaps in- 
attentive. He may annoy other chil- 
dren, or he may have tantrums and be 
a fit subject for expulsion. Before the 
detailed examination is given, a thorough 
history of his early life is gained. Was 
his development in infancy normal ; was 
he restless, a poor sleeper, or difficult to 
control? Was he precocious, délayed 
in walking or talking? Is he solitary 
and dreamy? Has he companions? Is he 
a leader with other children? What 
physical illnesses has he had? Did he 
learn rapidly in early vears and more 
slowly of late? 

The home life is inquired into. Is 
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the mother calm, understanding, and a 
good manager; or anxious and worri- 
some? Is the father intimate with his 
children, or is he uncompanionable? Is 
the neighborhood satisfactory? Does 
the family history show underlying ner- 
vous instability? 

The treatment undertaken in these 
cases presupposes a number of things in 
the beginning. It assumes that when 
a child has been examined as to height, 
weight, vision, heart, lungs, spine, teeth, 
hearing, in fact very completely from 
the physical standpoint there is still a 
great deal to learn about him. 

It assumes that many facts can be 
learned about a child’s mind through a 
scientific approach: his mental stability, 
the development of his intelligence, his 
temperament and his personality. All 
of which knowledge should lead to a 
better understanding of him. 

There are certain things, however, 
which parents and teachers should ap- 
preciate can not be accomplished as a re- 


sult of an examination of this kind, or . 


of any kind of: examination. Parents 
can not expect that a child of vivacious, 
nervous temperament is to be changed 
into a methodical, plodding, phlegmatic 
type. Energy can not be suppressed, but 
it can be diverted into healthy interests. 
Nor, on the other hand, can parents ex- 
pect a child naturally slow in school to 
become the leader in his class, although 
plans may be outlined for his course of 
study by which he may make progress 
rather than fail repeatedly. Even though 
the preparatory school, college or pro- 
fession which has been selected in ad- 
vance for a child may not prove to have 
been the wisest choice, this does not 
mean that there is no school where he 
may develop. 

What children should receive these 
examinations? Doubtless a// children 
should be so examined. The value of 
health examinations is well understood. 
Psychiatric examinations, in view of 
their bearing upon Childhood Educa- 
tion, are equally important. 

Children who are not developing well 
in their social relationships with other 
people are particularly in need of care- 
ful study. Those who are solitary, 
those who are over-sensitive, those who 
are domineering, those who are over- 
conscientious and fretful are suffering 
from psychological difficulties which 
cause these particular traits. 

Nervous instability shows itself in 
young children by physical symptoms 
such as grimacing, twitching of the face, 
stammering, restlessness, and by mental 
symptoms of many different types. 
These symptoms, needless to say, require 
understanding and _ scientific manage- 
ment. 

For the difficulties which arise fre- 
quently during childhood, such as have 
been mentioned above, it should be quite 
clear to anyone that a genuine need 


exists for a rational and sane applica- 
tion of the science of mental hygiene 
during childhood. This science has ad- 
vanced rapidly during the past two 







decades and our knowledge of its ap- 
plication to the educational problems 
arising in school children is steadily in- 


creasing. 


Hair vs. Health 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


With this article Dr. Alsop begins a short series under the general 


heading, “Intimate Details.” 
feet will follow. 


unconscious mind. 


VEN in these bobbed-hair 
days, the care of the hair is 
still a problem. On a visit 
last year my hostess con- 
fronted me with the Fiji 

Island head of her eldest son. A thick 
shock of blond hair bristled at all angles 
over the boy’s head. “Go right up- 
stairs and wet your hair and brush it 
slick,” my hostess commanded her son. 
“T don’t know what to do with that 
child’s head,”’ she turned in despair to 
me. “It looks decent about five min- 
utes after he wets it and then, as soon 
as it dries, it looks as if it had never 
been brushed. What can I do for him?” 

As gently as I could I insinuated the 
fact that the reason the child’s head 
looked as if it had never been brushed 
was that it had never been brushed. 
Running a soft flexible brush over the 
upper surface of that unruly crop was 
not in any way brushing. With a pair 
of stiff bristle brushes I instituted a pro- 
gram of daily brushing, counting the 
strokes until the hair was brushed fifty 
times on each side, with steady strokes 
reaching well down to the scalp. In one 
month that boy had a head of hair in- 
stead of a mane, which had been partly 
achieved also by checking the indiscrim- 
inate use of water, slopped over the scalp 
two or three times daily. 

The same treatment of thorough hair 
brushing applies to all hair, whether 
long or short, brown or gray. The 
brushing should leave the scalp tingling 
with. the sense of well being, from the 
increased circulation stimulated by the 
friction. 

Hair naturally has a sheen and a 
glitter that is supplied by nature and 
not from any bottle on the market. 
Regular, systematic, vigorous brushing 
will do more to promote the growth of 
the hair and keep it in a healthy condi- 
tion than the use of any hair tonics. 

If the hair is thin, it is often from 
lack of a sufficiently vigorous circulation 
in the scalp. Hair, like every other tis- 
sue of the body, is nourished from the 
blood of the body. If the blood is rich, 
high in iron, laden with vitamines from 
the foods, the nourishment of the hair 
and its oil glands will be successful. 
The underlying condition of the blood 
itself, meaning good health of the entire 
system, is probably the most important 
item in the growth and condition of the 


The care of the skin, the hands, the 
After that a few articles on auto-suggestion and the 


hair. In all cases where the hair is thin, 
brittle, lustreless, a toning up of the 
entire bodily condition must take place 
before the hair will respond with added 
thickness and lustre. When the general 
health has been looked to, three minutes 
daily of scalp massage with the tips of 
the fingers will insure that the renewed 
blood power is brought in large amounts 
to the scalp and the roots of the hair. 
The following method is very simple: 
Put your watch face upward on the 
dressing table between your hands. 
With the hair loose around the face, 
rest the two elbows on the table and 
grasp the scalp in the two hands. With 
the soft cushiony tips of your fingers 
gently massage the scalp, beginning at 


/the forehead and working around to the 


base of the skull. This path is not 
essential but it is essential to have a 
fixed path, to insure covering the entire 
scalp. Do not rub the fingers to and 
fro over the surface of the scalp with 
a friction motion, but press the fingers 
gently on the scalp and, holding the fin- 
gers still, move the scalp with the fin- 
gers. Three minutes will suffice. 

The problem of the cleanliness of the 
hair is a problem of the locality in which 
one lives. Hair should be kept clean. 
If one takes a clean hair brush and 
brushes each side of the hair fifty times 
and the brush is black, that is because 
the hair is dirty. In any of the big cities 
this unfortunate phenomenon will occur 
about the fifth or sixth day after wash- 
ing. Blondes then usually wash their 
hair immediately ; brunettes, grateful for 
their protective coloration, put off the 
evil moment for another week. I find 
that most bobbed-haired women keep 
their hair much cleaner than _long- 
haired women, from the ease of the 
shampoo and the subsequent drying. In 
the country hair does not need to be 
washed nearly as often as in the city. 
In the city, about once in ten or fourteen 
days will keep long hair, with daily 
brushing, reasonably clean. 

If the scalp has any dandruff, rub 
well into the scalp the evening before 
washing the official sulphur ointment 
that can be bought at any drug store. 
Part the hair into many tiny parts and 
anoint the scalp carefully with the oint- 
ment on the finger tips. Leave it on 
over night. In the morning wash the 
head with a liquid castile soap shampoo, 
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either home-made or bought. Never 
rub the soap on the head and hair. If 
the shampoo is to be home-made, cut up 
about one-third of a cake of castile soap 
into a saucepan full of water and heat 
it until it is completely melted. Then 
strain it through a cloth, to insure that 
no particles of soap stick to the hair. 
Hair washed this way comes out soft 
and silky and not sticky. It dries quickly. 
Cold water, as the last rinse, is a stim- 
ulant to the scalp. 

No further general directions are 
necessary for the care of the hair. If 
under this treatment the hair is not vig- 
orous and glossy the patient should ask 
her doctor what is the matter. 

All hot-iron methods of curling the 
hair ultimately injure the hair strands, 
but as the question of hair in relation to 
health is not involved, they may be con- 
sidered merely a matter of taste. 


Kenmore 
(Continued from page 12) 


Mrs. Smith, who still says she isn’t a 
“public person,” began—under com- 
pulsion—-to make speeches. The money 
came in all kinds of amounts—the first 
and last $1,000 from Colonel I. N. 
Lewis. Whereby hangs a tale. Once 
the story of Colonel Lewis’s guns and 
Yorktown was told to a woman who 
was weak on dates and history. ‘Oh, 
yes,” she said, “I knew the Lewis ma- 
chine-gun won the battle’! Mrs. Smith 
had a “hunch” and wrote the story to 
the contemporary Lewis of machine-gun 
fame, and the first $1,000 came in 
prompt response. Sometimes the women 
had to stop and have a card party to 
earn money for stamps to carry more 
letters; they sold the recipe from which 
Mary Washington served gingerbread to 
Lafayette—they did everything women 
with energy and a fine fixed idea can 
do. Now, though the debt is paid, let- 
ters and speeches must go on—for it 
will take anywhere from $50,000 to 
$100,000 to furnish Kenmore with the 
furniture that belongs there (already 
Betty Lewis’s own desk has been re- 
claimed, and her husband’s portrait) and 
to endow it. 

Why save Kenmore? Well, a little 
English waitress gave fifty cents for 
Kenmore “to help America keep some- 
thing sacred.” “No people can look 
forward who do not look backward,” 
said Mr. Coolidge in the opening speech. 
“We need not only the story but the 
symbols of past history.” “Kenmore is 

. a good example of colonial archi- 
tecture, well fitted to rank in interest 
with the home of Jefferson, of Mason, 
of Lee and of Mt. Vernon itself. It 
ought to be preserved for its own sake. 
It must be preserved for the sake of 
batriotic America.” 


The World Court 


(Continued from page 15) 


bodies named in the Statute of the 
Court. After the election of the judges, 
neither the Council nor the Assembly 
can remove them nor control them in 
any way. In discharging their duties 
the judges are as independent of the 
two chambers of the League of Nations 
as the judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court are independent of the 
President and Congress. 

In the matter of giving advisory 
opinions to the Council or Assembly of 
the League of Nations, the World Court 
performs a useful but not a subservient 
function. It may be called on to give 
such opinions but it is not compelled to 
do so. The refusal of the World Court, 
in One instance, to give an opinion to 
the Council of the League, shows clearly 
that the Court can and will act inde- 
pendently of the League. 


The United States and the World Court 


There remains for discussion the ques- 
tion of the relation of the United States 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The part played by the Bar 
Association and by Elihu Root in con- 
nection with its origin have been men- 
tioned. During 1920, while the Protocol 
of Signature was being ratified, the 
United States stood aloof, although in- 
vited and urged to sign. On July 13, 
1922, when Mr. Hughes was urged to 
support the World Court, he said that 
he saw no possibility of the United 
States taking part in the Court until 
some provision was made by which this 
country could have a share in the elec- 
tion of the judges without belonging to 
the League of Nations. But in the fall 
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of the same year, while campaigning for 
the reélection of Senator Lodge, Mr. 
Hughes said that suitable arrangements 
could be made for the United States to 
take part in the election of judges of 
the Court and that he was in favor of 


such a procedure. Senator Lodge did 
not repudiate this declaration, although 
he was supposed to be against our par- 
ticipation in the World Court. In Feb- 
ruary, 1923, Mr. Hughes recommended 
to President Harding that the Senate 
be asked for its advice and consent. in 
the matter of the United States accept- 
ing the Protocol on four conditions or 
reservations. ‘These reservations, known 
as the Hughes-Harding reservations, 
were presented to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Harding on February 24, 1923, 
and are as follows: 

1. Exclusion of any legal relation of 
the United States to the League of 
Nations. 

2. Participation by the United States 
in the election of judges by the Council 
and the Assembly. 

3. Payment of a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the Court by the United 
States as voted by Congress. 

4. Consent of the United States to 
any amendment to the Statute of the 
Court. 

The proposals aroused a lively dis- 
cussion throughout the country in the 
matter of our joining the World Court. 
The American Bar Association passed a 
resolution approving the entrance of the 
United States into the Court upon the 
basis of the reservations. By June, 1923, 
however, opposition to the World Court 
had become so marked that President 
Harding attempted to withdraw some- 
what from his previous attitude. In his 
speech at St. Louis on June 21, 1923, 
he proposed the separation of the Court 
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from the League ot Nations and putting 
it on a self-perpetuating basis. These 
suggestions, instead of claritying the 
matter, only made the situation worse, 
and those who were opposed to the 
World Court seized upon these ideas to 
influence public sentiment against the 
Hughes-Harding reservations. 
President Coolidge, in his annual mes- 
sage of December 6, 1923, approved the 
idea of the World Court but did not 
make clear what reservations he believed 
should exist in the case ot the United 
States entering the tribunal. In the 
spring of 1924 public hearings were held 
on the project of the United States join- 
ing the World Court by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Numerous 
plans have been presented by those who 
are opposed to the present World Court 
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and by those who desire to make it easy 
tor the United States to join. Thus 
far, no proposal seems to have the merits 
ot the original Hughes-Harding reserva- 
tions, which were carefully thought out 
so as to make it possible for this country 
to join with most of the other nations 
ot the world in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

In connection with the presidential 
campaign, the Republican Party en- 
dorsed the World Court in its platform, 
but did not adopt a more definite atti- 
tude toward it than that previously in- 
dicated by President Coolidge. Now 
that this party has been victorious at the 
polls, we shall watch with great interest 
for any action toward placing the United 
States among the nations who have off- 
cial relation with the World Court. 
The question is one of the most impor- 
tant in the world today and should be 
of interest to every reader of the 
Woman CITIZEN. 


The Countess Karolyi 
(Continued from page 13) 


So she packed her diminished belong- 
ings and set out for the home of the 
really free. And there she found the 
last proof of present-day mediaevalism. 
A self-styled American defense society 
tried to keep her out of the United 
States, claiming that this plucky woman, 
exiled from her own land for her belief 
in democracy, was a menace to us! 

Fortunately other Americans were 
better informed, more hospitable, and 
less subject to baseless rumors. The 
State Department refused to be a part- 
ner to the bogey, and the Countess 
landed in. triumph and was welcomed at 
an enthusiastic meeting in Town Hall. 
She had been traveling around the 
country, getting acquainted with that 
form of government for which she has 
suffered. A mild illness sent her to a 
hospital, but she is convalescent and ex- 
pects to go on telling the dramatic story 
of her adventures to fascinated groups 
of men and women. 

Marvelous as those adventures were 
—and we have barely hinted at them— 
they are only part of the Countess’ 
peculiarly valuable equipment. She is 
much more than a participant in thrilling 
mediaeval scenes. She comes. from a 
country which has long been known as a 
danger spot, and cannot be considered 
now as more than temporarily and com- 
paratively quiet. Her information about 
the bubbling pot which is Hungarian 
political life was gained by being in it, 
and she has the power to tell America 
just why the pot may boil over, and 
what may happen if it does. She makes 
quite clear that fact, which so many of 
us are slow to accept, that the trouble- 
making capacities of a European danger 
spot are no longer confined to the Con- 
tinent. 





With Our Readers 


Has any one else anything to say about the 
lovely allegorical picture on our last cover? 
How did you interpret it? 


I SO highly value the service of the Womay 
CirizEN that perhaps I should apologize 
for any word of criticism, but the allegorical 
picture on the cover of the issue just at hand 

January 10) prompts a mild protest. lhe 
day is voung and fair, and the future is un- 
tried, of course, but it seems to me unfortu- 
nate to make the past, the yesterday of the 
picture, so slinking an object. Certainiy this 
is so when the dramatis personae are women! 
When one realizes what the fifties and even 
the sixties are even now contributing to “to- 
day and its problems” the vision is uprizht 
and fair and strong and not to be hidden 
nor excused. 

Perhaps you are smiling at my literalness, 
and in an art magazine I should probably 
join you, but the subject matter of the Cirizen 
is so serious and the publication is so potent 
a force in the working out of women’s opin- 
ions that I am to be excused in thinking that 
even the cover is meant to teach. 

The young woman is beautiful and fair, 
She might be my own daughter! But—I am 
not yet hiding behind her. And sure!v the 
great woman who is fortunately included in 
your active work is still a leader of wormen.— 


Cc, 


WISH to congratulate you on the compre- 

hensiveness and explicitness of the recent 
number of the WoMAN CITIZEN devoted to 
the Child Welfare Amendment. It is very 
instructive and illuminating.—L. B. R 


Baker, Oregon. 


{ HAVE recently been appointed legislative 
chairman of the Women’s Civic Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, in which capacity 
it is my duty to give close attention to all 
legislation that is brought to my attention, 
among which has been the Child Labor 
Amendment. It has not, as yet, come before 
the body for discussion so I do not know 
iust what action they will take in regard to 
it. Of course, it is to be presumed that, being 
mothers, they will be solidly for it. : 

I believe that a great deal of the argument 
and some of the opposition would be greatly 
lessened if the word “or” could be used in- 
stead of “and.” As it reads now it is am- 
biguous inasmuch as we cannot limit, regulate 
and prohibit anything. If we limit or reg- 
ulate, there is no necessity to prohibit or for- 
bid; or if we prohibit, there is nothing left 
to limit or regulate. 

Mrs. Loutse Hatcu. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


SUPPOSE you noticed that Kansas was 

the next to the highest state in percentage 
of votes cast at the November election? 
Eighty per cent, which was an increase of a 
little over 16 per cent. 


Rose B. KING. 


WANT to take the opportunity to tell you 

how highly by husband and I prize your 
paper. We are subscribers to a number of 
monthlies but not one of them is so expec- 
tantly awaited as the Woman Citizex. We 
are eager for its arrival, and when it comes 
it is read from cover to cover... . 

I find it full of information that a new 
voter must know, and whenever my husband 
wants political news concisely and clearly 
stated he comes to the Woman Citizen for 
it even though we get it later than in the 
dailies. 

Mrs. CHArtes H. BEHRE. 

New Orleans. 
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Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen 





(Continued ) 








Hallie Kinney, Newell, la., Kathryn P. Couper, Norfolk, Ruth Sawyer Durand, the Mrs. D. B. Lyons, of Los 
started the clubs of Buena Vista Va., winner of a $100 prize for well-known novelist and short- Angeles, Vice-Chairman for 
County on a drive which won the Virginia League, asked the story writer, was responsible for Southern California in the drive 
$100 and sent the Federation larger leagues to secure ten sub- the $100 prize of the Ithaca, which won three $100 prizes for 
President to the Biennial of the scriptions and smaller ones five N. Y., Zonta Club, which went the California Civic League of 
G. F. W. C. in Los Angeles. each. This plan might be fol- to their fund for a convalescing Women Voters, of which Miss 

lowed by any state or county bed for self-supporting women. Marion Delaney of San Fran- 


Mrs. A. C. Rader was Chairman 
of the drive. 


Citizen Contributors 
NOVEMBER 14—JANUARY 15, 1925 


Mrs. George Notman..............+- $100.00 
Mies, Clark VIOOMION, «. « <.060000s00008 100.00 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim............ 100.00 
Mrs, Lierey SOrigs...<o.oicccccceevcce 25.00 
Miss Marie Comstock............... 25.00 
Miss Janet Woolverton.............. 25.00 
Mrs. Edward Yarnell Hartshorne.... 15.00 
Sa NE oe, WEIS 4 5 .oac0s-oe v00050% 10.00 
ee ee ee ee 10.00 
SE Sr ee 10.00 
S.C PRONE... 56. cccasirccs 10.00 
Mrs. Howard Mansfield............. 10.00 
Miss Laura R. White............... 10.00 
Miss Isabel Howland............... 10.00 
Be MD i aies ov 0n ned ecen sn 10.00 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons.............- 10.00 
A INT ct osc a G1 og. wor annie 7.00 
ee ee ere 5.00 
A a ee 5.00 
EN IR noise aninicun neers 5.00 
Mrs. Florence W..Hill.............. 5.00 
en eee 5.00 
Beek, THRTE SUAUM........ .50.00cccseee 5.00 
Bers, Feed SIMHGOR.... ......0000008 5.00 
Elizabeth M. Blanden.............. 5.00 
SS en ere 5.00 
Miss F. Louise Nardin.............. 5.00 
Se een 5.00 
Mrs. Macon Tritton... <....6s6ccccess 5.00 
BR i IES «6c ka.s.c:0600 ess eaiaies 5.00 
IIA (ooo .o ice sis'cinwsecs.9 0 5.00 
Miss Marion Griffin...............:+ 5.00 
ie, Dela Caldwell...........0...0.00 5.00 
Oe ee 5.00 
SS eee 5.00 
Mrs. J. C. Guggenheimer........... 5.00 
Oe eh eee 5.00 
ee SS ee 5.00 
Miss Lena M. Stevens.............- 5.00 
Florence Thomas ...............--: 3.00 
RE no 5 Cys Sipe ae eieioresni 3.00 
NN ions Tic io.eind ww Sam 3.00 
oe Re eee 3.00 
RE I a a 3.00 
Mary K. Hammond................. 1.00 

Os $613.00 
Previously Reported ............. 6,794.00 

Ls Be ea erear es $7,407.00 


Will every woman who is helping to make 
the Woman Citizen. many of whom we 
cannot thank personally, please take for 
herself this public expression of the 
Citizen’s warm thanks for her cordial and 
valuable co-operation. 


THE SCHILLING Peess ‘ws 
New VYor« 


organization. 





cisco is President. 





T has been the dream of the Woman Citizen to draw together 

the work of the various great women’s organizations and to act 

as a clearing-house for their activities, which are all centered in 

one direction—the improvement and enrichment of human life. 

Women who are cooperating in helping to make the Woman 
Cit1zEN show how far the dream is coming true. 

The phenomenal increase of circulation in December alone was 
due to women’s clubs, the Grange, Zonta, the Y. W. C. A., church 
societies, and Leagues of Women Voters. A $225 check went to 
the Lincoln and Nebraska State Leagues. A $100 prize went to the 
Michigan League. The Zonta Clubs of Ithaca and of Rome (N. 
Y.) each won $100. The Building Fund of the Shakespeare Club 
of Pasadena is richer through a $100 Woman Citizen prize. An- 
other $100 went to the Los Angeles District Federation of Clubs. 
The Pennsylvania State Grange Memorial—the Girl’s Dormitory 
of State College, Pa., has a Citizen’s $100 check. 

The impetus behind this co-operation is expressed by Mrs. A. A. 
Rounds of Pullman, Washington, who writes: “I am so glad to 
have so many more women read the WOMAN Citizen. I would 
like to see it in every home, and feel that the magazine is a great 
power for good in our nation.” The Woman’s Society of the 
United Presbyterian Church is the richer by her $100 prize. 


HE steady growth of the Woman Citizen is also due to the 

funds made available by the Woman Citizen contributors. 
The subscription price of $2.00 a year for 24 copies is very low, 
in fact, it is less than the cost of production; but if the price of 
the Citizen were higher many women could not take it. But 
many subscribers are able and willing to pay more for their sub- 
scriptions in order that the CitizEN may be kept within the reach 
of every woman, and also to promote the cause of good citizenship. 
In 1924 nearly 600 women paid from five to one thousand dollars: 
each for their subscriptions to the WomAN CiTIzEN, and every dol- 
lar over the subscription price of $2.00 went into the Woman 
CitizEN Educational Extension Fund and was used to make the 
magazine better known among a wider circle of women. This 
year the Leslie Commission has agreed to double every dollar 
contributed to this fund. The Woman. Citizen has no big pub- 
lishing corporation behind it, but it has the active and enthusi- 
astic co-operation of a great number of the best known and most 


public-spirited women in the country. 














HEY had been engaged during their 

last two years at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Shortly after their commenc ement 
they were married and settled down in 
Chicago to live. 


Their’s had been a romantic courtship. 
They had a ‘‘perfect background”’ of won- 
derful times together — so many things to 

‘talk about.”” They would be so happy! 


She had been a leader in social affairs at 
the university, a sorority girl, and a good 
student. He had been an athlete and one 
of the best known men on the campus. 


Therefore, they.were popular in Chicago. 
They soon found many friends among the 
Northwestern alumni. Business started off 
well, too. In fact, from every view-point 
their new life was fine. 

Then followed a trip abroad, a new home 
— and a young son. They had been mar- 
ried three years. And it would have seemed 
logical for them to be happier than ever. 


But, as a matter of fact, they were miser- 
ably unhappy — at the breaking point. 

She had become nervous, impatient, in- 
capable of enthusiasm. Trips were aban- 
doned; entertaining was almost entirely 
dispensed with; they had very few good 
times together. She seldom played golf; 
never played tennis; didn’t care to walk; 
had little energy for dancing. 

Yet to her husband she appeared 
healthy, and he was plainly disgusted. 

“I’m getting sick and tired of your ever- 
lasting whining,’’ he declared one morning, 
and slammed out of the house. 

What happened next is perhaps best told 
in her own words. She wrote: “I was face 


to face with ruin. I could well unde rstand 
that the end of our married life was in 
sight. Yet it seemed so hopeless. I couldn’t 
be my old self. I couldn’t do the things I 
knew I ought to do, simply couldn’t. I felt 
like a helpless old woman. 





RCH 


Supports where support is needed— 


Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for ali occasions. All 
widths, AAAA toE. 


didn’t get a 


Divorce! 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 7 





“My husband didn’t come home for din- 
ner that evening and for hours I sat sob- 
bing, fingering through magazines, seeing 
nothing. I had no thought for stories of 
other people. Tragedy was in my own 
home at that moment. 


“But my eye caught the phrase ‘It’s so 
wonderful to feel like doing things!’ in one 
of your advertisements. To feel like doing 
things. That was what I needed. I read the 
advertisement, and was cynical. I couldn’t 
conceive how a pair of shoes could make 
such a difference. 

“The next day, however, I decided I'd 
try these shoes. t had to do something. I 
was in such a desperate mental condition 
that I would have tried almost anything 
then. 


“IT got the Arch Preserver Shoes. I wore 
them a few days. I began to feel more ca- 
pable. I managed to quit scolding. 


“Six months have passed since I pur- 
chased my first pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes. I have changed into another woman. 
I feel so differently; and I don’t see any- 
thing worth complaining about. 


“I guess I’ve solved my problem. My 
husband came home this afternoon and we 
played a game of tennis. I won. He laughed 
and called me ‘Freshman’ — the first time 
I'd heard that word since our ‘bride and 
groom days.’ 

“T feel like walking and being on my 
feet. I have 110 aches. I don’t feel drudgy. 
My nerves are calm and steady. These are 
the reasons why I felt enough gratitude to 


THE 


SHOE 


bends where the foot bends 





TRACE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFFICE 





—But her Husband 















write you about my experience. To think 
that a pair of shoes would have prevented 
all the mental agony that I suffered! I wish 
other women could understand.” 


Other women are underst: nding. Thou- 
sands and thousands of them. They have 
learned by similar experiences, that the 
concealed, built-in arch bridge does pro- 
vide a natural support for the foot arch, 
that the shoe bends freely with the foot at 
the “‘ball,’’ the only place the foot itself 
bends. They also have realized the wonders 
of the flat inner sole which permits the 
nerves, bones, and blood-vessels of the 
forepart of the foot to function normally, 


In this shoe your feet are so comfortable. 
so vigorous, so downright healthy that 
you have unbelievable capacity to do 
things which require walking and standing. 

You have the smartest of style for all 
occasions. It’s so wonderful to have the 
energy to enjoy all the occasions as well 
as the fashionable footwear to finish off 
your costumes. 


Won't you write us for our little booklet 
“How to Keep the Feet Young?" It will 
tell you all about this more desirable shoe. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
354 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Makers of Women's Fine 
Shoes more than Forty years 


Send for this interesting 
booklet — “HOW TO 
KEEP THE FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 





The Selby Shoe Co., 
354 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your 


booklet, No. 54, ‘‘How to Keep the Feet 
Young”’, and name of dealer. 
Name 





Street and No. 
P. O. ———— ll 











PRESERVER 


Made for women and miss- 
es by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E.T.Wright & Co., 
Inc., Rockland, 


Mass. 











© 1925 by the Selby Shoe Co. 








“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 











